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Notes. 


REMARKS ON CROWNS, AND MORE 
ON THE ROYAL OR IMPERIAL CROWN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

(From the Autograph MS. of Stephen Martin Leake, Esq., 

GARTER.) 

As to crowns in general, the first kind of crowns 
worn by kings was the diadem, which was no other 
than a fillet of silk, linen, or the like. 
poses it to be as ancient as Bacchus for a general 
ensign of kings. 
any other kind of crown was used for a royal 
ensign, except only in some kingdoms of Asia. 
The Romans conceived this kind of fillet te be the 


proper ensign of a king, and therefore endured | 
not the use of it whilst they hated the name of | 


king. 
stained from the diadem. 
but durst not continue it, nor did any afterwards 
publicly affect it for 280 years. The first that 
wore it, and sometimes perhaps publicly, was Au- 
relian, but not constantly; nor had the emperors 
yet any other ensign of dignity for their heads 
besides the laurel and the radiated crown, neither 


Hence it was that the emperors at first ab- 


of which were proper to them as ensigns of the | 


monarchy ; the first being only triumphal, as im- 
peratores or generals of the state, and the other a 
note of flattery, deifying them as gods. But soon 
after Aurelian, the diadem in Constantine the Great 
became a continual wearing, and was in common 
use. Constantine first used a diadem of pearls 
and rich stones, as appears upon his coins; after- 
wards the imperial diadem received additions of 
other parts that went from ear to ear over the 
crown of the head, and at length over a gold helm 
with a cap, which made it somewhat like a close 
crown of later times. Constantine appears with 
the diadem and helm in this manner upon some of 


his coins ; but the frequent joining of the helm and | 


cap to the diadem, according to Selden, was not 
till about the time of the younger Theodosius ; 
the use of crowns thus deduced from Constantine 
the Great was an example which the rest of the 
kings of Europe followed. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (lib. i.) and Hector Boe- 
tius (lib. ii. & x.) tell us that Dunvallo Mulmutius, 
King of Britain, and the old kings of Scotland, 


even from Fergus L., used a gold crown; but these | 


testimonies, says Selden, are not clear enough in 


credit; and to omit as a variety that of King | 


Arthur's crown, which Leland says he saw in his 
seal (Assert. Arth., p.12.). But it appears by our 
old British coins that the diadem, or fillet of 
pearls, was worn by Cunobeline, King of Britain, 
who flourished under Augustus and Tiberius, 
brought up it is said in the court of Augustus, 


PARTICULARLY | 


ah 
Pliny sup- | 


Nor appears it, says Selden, that | 


Caligula first put it on, | 


and died a.p. 22; so that the fillet was in use 
with us after the common fashion of other na- 
tions, and it appears to have been in use in the 
elder times of the Saxon. Upon a coin of Adulph, 
King of the East Angles, who began his reign 
A.D. 664, he appears with the plain fillet or diadem, 
Offa, King of the Mercians, a.p. 763, has a fillet 
of pearls, sometimes a double row, and sometimes 
single. Kenwolf, a.p. 794, has a double row. 
Cuthred, King of Kent, who died a.p. 805, has 
the diadem with a double row of pearl; Bertulf 
| and Burgred, Kings of Mercia, the first a single, 
the latter a double row of pearl ; but King Egbert, 
who about a.p. 800 became the sole monarch of 
the Heptarchy, appears upon his coins with a 
| radiated crown, the rays being much shorter than 
those of the Roman emperors; and probably as 
being sole monarch he assumed this crown by way 
of eminence and distinction from the other kings 
of the Heptarchy in subjection to him; but this 
| sort of crown was peculiar to him, Athelwolf, his 
son, had the fillet or diadem with a double row of 
pearl, and a large jewel for an ornament in the 
| front. Elfred*, or Alfred the Great, has the 
| plain fillet. Edward the Elder appears upon his 
| money sometimes in a helmet with a plain fillet, 
which helmet on some coins appears like an arched 
| crown. Athelstan seems to have the cap and 
helmet resembling an arched crown, and King Ed- 
mund, his brother, hasthe same. Edred, a.p. 946, 
has the fillet and cap, with three high rays and 
| pearls on the points, somewhat like our earls’ 
coronets; his successors, Edgar the Peaceable, 
Edward the Martyr, and Ethelred, have plain 
diadems. Edmund Ironside has a crown with 
three rays like Edred. Cnut appears upon his 
money either in a helmet, or with a plain fillet, 
sometimes with a single row of pearl. Harold has 
the same upon a helmet, with a jewel, or such like 
ornament, in the front of it; but sometimes the 
plain diadem and cap arched with pearl, and also 
three rays with pearls on the points. Hardicanute 
has the diadem with one row of pearl. Edward 
the Confessor upon some coins has a coronet or 
open crown fleuri, with three fleurs-de-lis, one in 
the middle, and one, or rather, as they appear, 
half flowers at each end: on others he has a high 
pointed helmet, which sometimes appears like an 
arched crown; but upon his great seal he has 
another kind of ornament upon his head, a cap 
and a crown on it, says Selden, in a strange form, 
unless perhaps the cutter of the stamp meant it 
for such a one as William the Conqueror’s; and 








* The print of Alfred by Vertue, taken from an ancient 
| picture preserved in University College, Oxon, has his 
head crowned with an open crown composed of fleurs-de- 
lis, and lesser flowers between, which rather proves the 
picture modern than the crown ancient: the draught of 
an ancient stone bust of him in the same print seems to 
have only a cap or plain fillet, like his money. 
' 
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indeed it bears so near a resemblance to4t, that 
there is all the reason in the world to think so, 
and consequently that it is not a cap and a crown, 
but a helmet adorned with a fillet, and thereon 
three high raised points, that in the middle of the 
front, which is the highest, terminating in a cross, 
the other two at the sides being like rays inverted ; 
the points being downwards may probably be de- 
signed for nails, for such we see accompanying the 
cross upon the reverse of some coins of the Con- 
queror. But after the Confessor, Harold appears 
with the diadem of one row of pearls, and on some 
of his money, says Selden, bears the diadem of 
pearls = a helm; and this on a helm, says 
Selden, I conceive to be properly that which they 
called cynehelme, as the ,diadem without the helm, 
that which was their cynebeend, or royal fillet, for 
those two words with the Saxons denoted a royal 
ensign of the head ; and the royal helmet, I appre- 
hend, is what we see upon the great seal of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and the Conqueror. 

After the Norman Conquest the first William 
appears upon his great seal with a helmet and 
diadem composed of a circle and three rays raised 
very high, their points terminating in crosses, 
having a pearl or pellet at each point of the cross, 
and two fleurs-de-lis between the rays. 
calls this likewise a cap with a crown; but it is 
manifestly a helmet, and of the same form as that 
he wears upon the counterseal. This seems to 
have been compounded of the royal helmet and 
crown fleuri of Edward the Confessor ; but on the 
coins attributed to this first William (supposing 
all those with the full face to be his), he appears 
in a cap, or the crown of the head appearing like 
one, having a pearled diadem with one row of pearls, 
and three larger pearls upon the upper part of the 
diadem, one at each end, and one in the middle, 
after the manner they are now placed upon our 
barons’ coronets, having likewise labels of pearl, 
like earrings, hanging at each ear; others have 
three rays with pearls on the points, and some 
seem to have flowers or leaves between. Some 
have thought what I call a cap to be an arched 
crown, and Selden thought it to be an arch that 
went across the head, as is frequently seen in those 
of the Eastern emperors ; but we have no instance 
of arched crowns with us, upon the great seals or 


Selden | 





the cap like an arched crown, the arch being com- 
posed of pearls, but without any ornament at the 
top, which all arched crowns are supposed to have, 
and therefore, as well as for the reasons before 
mentioned, I cannot admit it to be any other than 
a@ cap. 

Henry I., both upon his great seal and money, 
has the open crown fleuri with three fleurs-de-lis, 
one in the middle, and half flowers at each end; 
the fillet is usually plain, but some of his coins 
show a single row of pearls, like Edward the Con- 
fessor, upon whose coins it first appeared. And of 
this crown with fleurs-de-lis it is remarkable, as 
Selden observes, that though the coins of the 
Saxon times show us no other than what we have 
mentioned ; yet there are extant some volumes 
written under King Edgar, and by his command, 
touching the reformation of the monastic life in 
England, wherein he is pictured, and in a draught 
of his own time, with a crown fleuri, also rudely 
drawn. And whencesoever it proceeded, the 
crowns that are put on the heads of most ancient 
kings in pictures of the holy story of Genesis 
(MSS. in Bibl. Cottoniana), translated into Saxon 
in those times, and in such draughts as designed 
the holy story belonging to the Psalms of near 
or about a thousand years since, are no otherwise 
than fleurs-de-lis. This ancient use and attribute 
of the crown fleuri with fleurs-de-lis to the sacred 
history, and the fleur-de-lis being likewise ‘an 
ancient emblem of the Trinity, was perhaps the 
reason that King Edward assumed it, and that it 
was afterwards used, and is still continued, as an 
ornament in the crowns of almost all the Christian 
princes. Leake. 

(To be continued.) 





CARVINGS IN BELGIAN CHURCHES. 


I forward to you for insertion, if you deem the 
subject deserving a place in your journal, a list of 
the principal works in carving in the churches in 
Belgium, with the artists’ names and dates of exe- 
cution as correct as I could obtain them. Iam 
aware there are many others equalling in merit 


| those I have noticed; butas I could not obtain 


otherwise, till long afterwards, nor has this the | 


form of such an arch as he supposes. In some 


coins it makes a double arch by sinking in the | 


middle, which shows it was intended to represent 
a cap which naturally falls into that shape ; some 
have likewise three rays with pearls at the points. 
William Rufus upon his great seal has a coronet 
with high rays and pearls upon the points, like 
those of Edred and Edmund Ironside, with this 
difference, that they had but three rays, and 
Rufus’s crown has five: the coins attributed to 
him having his head in profile, have some of them, 





the name of the artist, or the date of the work, I 

have omitted them, trusting to some other corre- 

spondent to supply the deficiencies I am unable to 
avoid. 

Pulpit. St Gudule, Brussels. Henry Verbruggen. Built 
for the church of the Jesuits at Louvaine, in 1699, and 
placed as it now stands in 1776. 

Pulpit. Notre Dame de Finesterre, Brussels. 

Pulpit. St. Andrew’s, Antwerp. Von Gheel. 
Von Roel. Medallions by Von der Hayden. 

Pulpit. St. Augustine’s. Antwerp. Verbruggen. 

Pulpit. St. Jacques, Antwerp. Williamsens. 

Medallions near the altar of St. Paul’s Church, Antwerp. 
Pompe, 1755. 


Duroy. 
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Pulpit. Notre Dame, Antwerp (Cathedral). Verbruggen. 

Pulpit. St. Bavon, Ghent. Lawrence Delveaux. Lived 
in 1758. 

Pulpit. St. Gertrude, Nevelles. Delveaux. — 

Pulpit. St Peter, Louvaine. LBergar. Built for the 
church of Ninove, 1742, and placed in this church in 
1807. 

Stalls. St. Paul’s, Antwerp. Gillis, who was living in 
old age in 1740. 

Contessional (The Curé). St. Paul’s. Antwerp. Quillyn. 

Confessional. St. Gudule, Brussels. Von Delen, 

Stalls. St. Martin, Ypres. Taillebert, 1600. 

Pulpit. Ligny. Jasquin of Neuchateau, 1713, : 

Pulpit. Notre Dame de la Chapelle, Brussels. Plumiors. 

Pulpit. St. Saviour, Bruges. ‘Taminn. 

Pulpit. Chapelle du Sang, Bruges. Henry Pulincx. 


Henry Daveney. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Passage in “ Cymbeline” (Vol. xi., p. 278.).— 
After a lapse of two years, it is indeed refreshing 
to find “ N. & Q.” opened once more to admit a 
Note on Shakspeare. I think I can assure the 
Editor that 1 am far from singular in this feeling. 
It is to be hoped that his correspondents will be 
so careful for the future, that he may find no 
cause for again closing his pages against this 
subject. 

‘lhe passage from Cymbeline, to which Styiitres 
alludes (p. 278.), is 1 think to be explained in the 
best manner by a consideration of the punctua- 
tion, which should be adapted to the sudden inter- 
ruption of the speaker, thus: 

“ Arvi. I wish my brother make good time with him, 
You say he is so fell. 

Bel. Being scarce made up, 

I meane to man; he had not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors: For defect of judgement 
Is oft the cause of fear — 
[ Enter Guiderius. 
But see thy brother.” 

I have copied the passage literatim from my 
first folio, with this one change, viz., the substitu- 
tion of a dash, indicating a breaking off, for the 
full-stop after “fear.” The reading then seems 
plain, and worthy of the poet. Belarius had not 
finished what he was saying, when Guiderius en- 
tering caused him to stop abruptly : 

“ Being scarce grown up, be had not apprehension of 
real danger; for defect of judgment is oft the cause of 


fear, but it is a fear of imaginary more than of real 


dangers.” 

It seems to me that Shakspeare gave his hearers 
credit for being able to fill up what remained un- 
uttered by Belarius. 

That much-vexed passage in the Tempest, 
Act III. Se. 1., admits of an easy and natural 
explanation in the same way : 

“ Ferd. My sweet mistris 
Weepes when she sees me worke, and saies, such basenes 
Had neuer like executor. I forget: 
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But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 
Most busie ;— lest when I doe it — 
[ Enter Miranda and Prospero. 
Mir. Alas! now pray you 
Worke not so hard,” &c, 
We all know what Ferdinand was going on to say, 
had he not been interrupted. C. K. 


An original Portrait of Shakspeare.— A friend 
of mine has a miniature bearing the following in- 
scription, which is written on paper at the back : 

“ An original (portrait) of W. Shakspeare, taken during 
his life, and (once) in the possession of the Dudley family, 
which was held in high estimation by them. The late 
John Lord Dudley and Ward, who kept it amongst his 
greatest valuables, presented it to Mr. James Gubbins as 
a token of his friendship for him. 

“N.B. The portrait in the days it was taken cost only 
sixpence, 

“ The above was written July 10th, 1796.” 
The miniature is painted on wood, in a black 
wooden frame with a simple gold beading, and is 
in size six inches by two. Shakspeare is repre- 
sented with little beard and eyebrows, but large 
mustachoes, and brown hair inclined to curl; his 
dress a blue tunic, with a Byronic collar. If any 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” who are fond of 
pictures and antiquarian research can throw any 
farther light upon the history cf this valuable 
portrait, 1 shall feel obliged. Eustace W. Jacos. 

Crawley, Winchester. 





INEDITED LETTER OF W. PENN. 


Inclosed is a copy of an original letter from the 
celebrated William Penn, peeserved at Audley 
End, which is placed at your disposal, should it be 
worthy of a place in “N.& Q.” The letter is 
strictly of a complimentary character, and was 
addressed to the Hon. Ralph Grey, who had re- 
cently quitted the governorship of Barbadoes, and 
afterwards succeeded his brother as Baron Grey 
of Werke, which honour became extinct on his 
death in 1706. The Nevilles of Billingbear hav- 
ing descended from the Governor's sister will 
account for the letter finding its way into my pos- 
session, as well as a fine portrait of him by Lely 
now at Audley End. BRAayYBROOKE. 

Philadelphia, 23 2m., 1701. 
Honorable F friend, 

Tho’ the bearer be a much better letter, he was 
not willing to leave this behinde, by w™ I take 
the freedom of renewing the assurances I have 
given, and must ever make, of my cordial regards 
and respects for Governor Grey, and that for 
reasons w°" will pass currant every where, for 
their own intrinsick vallue, his honorable and 
moderate conduct, a character that kings cannot 
give, and don’t always reward; tho’ the wise of 
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them make it the rule of dispensing of their 
favours. I heartily wish thee the continuance of 
those good qualitys w™ have made thee the love 
and honour of the Island, and the esteem of all 
thy ffriends, and of them praying leave to be ad- 
mitted one. . 
Thy affect. and respectful, 
WuiiaM Penn. 

I leave the rest to Capt. Gretton, who favours 

a close commerce between that and this province. 





ALEXANDER POPE: AN ODE FOR MUSIC. 


It may be assumed that every edition of the 
poetical works of Pope contains an Ode for music 
on St. Cecilia's day. We have it in his own edi- 
tions of 1717 and 1736, and in the editions of 
Warburton in 1751, Ruffhead in 1769, and War- 
ton in 1797. In the edition of 1736 it is said to 
have been written for the year 1708: 

In 1730 this ode was revised, and adapted to 
another occasion. In that state it contained no 
allusion whatever to St. Cecilia. On the circum- 
stances which led to its revision our information is 
very defective, and the poem itself seems now to 
have passed into oblivion. 

Warburton was not aware of its existence, and 
the same may be said of Ruffhead. In 1778 sir 
John Hawkins printed it as from a manuscript ; 
and in 1782 Mr. John Nichols inserted it, on the 
authority of sir John Hawkins, in his Select col- 
lection of poems. Now, the worthy Mr. Nichols 
was misled by the %night errant. He calls the 
poem an Ode for St. Cecilia's day— which is a 
misnomer; he says it first appeared in print in 
the History of music — which is an error; and he 
divides it into seven stanzas — for which there is 
no sufficient authority. 

When Warton edited Pope, whose genius and 
writings had more or less occupied his attention 
for forty years, he omitted the Ode for music as re- 
vised in 1730, but adverted to it in his notes on 
the Ode for music as written in 1708, evidently on 
the authority of Mr. Nichols. His account of the 
rejected poem is very imperfect. He gives the 
additional stanza of ten lines, and says the poet 
made another alteration in stanzaiv. v.51. He 
then gives five lines of that stanza, in which only 
one word is altered. Now, the fact is that fifty- 
two lines are omitted, besides verbal amendments 
and transpositions. There is only one stanza 
which remains without alteration. 

As I have denied that the poem was first printed 
in 1778, it becomes me to state when and where 
it was first printed. Examine the pamphlet thus 
entitled : 

“ Questiones, una cum carminibus, in Magnis Comitiis 
Canraprict® celebratis 1739. Cantabrigie. Impensis 
Cornelii Crownfield, celeberrime Academie typographi. 





Prostant apud J. Crownfield bibliopolam Londinensem, 
1730. 8vo., pp. 32+ 4.” 


The Latin pieces, prose and verse, end with 
page 32. The Ode has a new series of pages, and 
the publication of it seems to have been an after- 
thought. <A copy of this pamphlet is in my pos- 
session, from which it is now reprinted verbatim, 


“ An Ode compos'’d for the publick Commencement, at Cam- 
bridge : on Monday July the 6th, 1730. At the Musick. 
Act. The Words by Alexander Pope, Esq. The Musick 
by Maurice Greene, Doctor in Musick. 

As Ope. 
I. 
“ Descend ye Nine! descend and sing; 
The breathing instruments inspire, 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre! 
In a sadly-pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain: 
In more lengthen’d notes and slow, 
The deep, majestick, solemn organs blow. 
Hark! the numbers, soft and clear, 
Gently steal upon the ear; 
Now louder, they sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill ecchoes rebound: 
Till, by degrees, remote and small, 
The strains decay, 
And melt away 
In a dying, dying fall. 
Il. 
“By Musick, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise, 
Musick her soft assuasive voice applies ; 
Or when the soul is sunk in cares 
Exalts her with enlivening airs. 
Warriors she fires by sprightly sounds; 
Pours balm into the lover’s wounds: 
Passions no more the soul engage, 
Ev’n factions hear away their rage. 
II. 
“ Amphion thus bade wild dissention cease, 
And soften’d mortals learn’ the arts of peace. 
Amphion taught contending kings, 
From various discords to create 
The Musick of a well-tun’d state, 
Nor slack nor strain the tender strings; 
Those useful touches to impart 
That strike the subjects answ’ring heart; 
And the soft, silent harmony, that springs 
From sacred union and consent of things. 
IV. 
“ But when our country’s cause provokes to arms, 
How martial Musick every bosom warms! 
When the first vessel dar’d the seas, 
The Thracian rais’d his strain, 
And Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main, 
Transported demi-gods stood ~~ .nd 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Enflam'd with glory’s charms; 
Each chief his sevenfold shield display’d, 
And half unsheath’d the shining blade ; 
And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms! 
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v. 


#* Bat when thro’ all th’ infernal bounds 
Which flaming Pfleyethon surrounds, 
Sad Orpheus sought his consort lost ; 
The adamantine gates were barr'd, 
And nought was seen, and nought was heard 
Around the dreary coast, 
But dreadful gleams, 
Dismal screams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur’d ghosts. 
Bat hark! he strikes the golden lyre; 
And see! the tortur’d ghosts respire, 
See shady forms advance! 
And the pale spectres dance! 
The Faries sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes uncurl’d hang list’ning round their head. 


vi. 
“ By the streams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er th’ Elysian tlow’rs, 
By those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Asphodel, 
Or Amaranthine bow’rs: 
By the hero’s armed shades 
Glitt’ring thro’ the gloomy glades, 
By the youths that dy’d for love, 
Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 
Restore, restore Hurydice to life; 
Oh take the husband, or return the wife! 
He sung, and Hell consented 
To hear the poet’s pray’r; 
Stern Proserpine relented, 
And gave him back the Fair. 
Thus Song could prevail 
O’er Death and o’er Hell, 
A conquest how hard and how glorious! 
Tho’ Fate had fast bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet Musick and Love were victorious.” 


The main object of this note is to suggest that 
the above ode should be inserted in all future edi- 
tions of the works of Pope. It certainly has a 
better claim to that distinction, both with regard 
to the evidence of its authorship and its intrinsic 
merit, than many pieces which have recently ob- 
tained it. 

In support of this suggestion I have to observe, 
1. That the ode in question is a distinct poem 
from the ode in honour of St. Cecilia, though 
chiefly made out of the same materials; 2. That 
it was recomposed some twenty years later than 
its prototype, and therefore exhibits the more 
mature taste of the poet; and 3. That the said 

t was peculiarly anxious to preserve whatever 
e had written — even his less-finished ideas and 
expressions. 

The first and second observations require no 
evidence ; the third I shall briefly enugille 

In the first collective edition of the works of 
Pope, which was published in 1717, there are no 
various readings ; but in the small edition of 1736 


l 
| they are rather numerous. I shall give an ex- 
| ample from the first pastoral : 


“ STREPHON. 
I'll stake yon lamb that near the fountain plays, 33 
And from the brink his dancing shade surveys. 3 

| DAPHNIs. 
| And I this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, 3 
And swelling clusters bend the curling vines. 3f 


ooo 


[Notes] Ver. 34. The first reading was 
| dnd his own image from the bank surveys. 
Ver. 36. And clusters lurk beneath the curling vines.” 


Now, whence came the above readings? They 
are not in the Pastorals as published by Tonson in 
1709 and 1716, nor in the Works as published by 
Lintot in 1717. I conceive, therefore, the poet 
drew them from his own manuscripts; and, if 
such was the fact, it establishes the point which I 
proposed to exemplify. If otherwise, there re- 
mains sufficient evidence in favour of my argu- 
ment. Botton Corner. 


NOTICES OF ANCIENT LIBRARIES, NO. III. 
(Concluded from p. 338.) 


The emperor Charlemagne founded a splendid 
library at Lyons, which was destroyed in the 
wars of religion in 1562. 

In a.v. 932, Moses of Tecrit added 250 volumes 
to the library of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian 
desert, Egypt. Some of these identical MSS. are 
now in the British Museum- 

A century later, mention is made of the library 
of the monastery of St. Macarius, also in Egypt. 

The following particulars of the libraries of 
Alexandria, already mentioned, are curious: — 
Epiphanius (On Weights and Measures, c. ix.) in- 
forms us that the books which were translated 
into Greek at Alexandria were deposited in the 
Bruchion, which was the first library; another 
library on a smaller scale was afterwards formed 
in the Serapium, which is called the daughter of 
the other. In this were laid up the translations 
of Aguila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and others. 
Ammianus (xxii. 16.) says, that the libraries of the 
Serapium were of inestimable value, and that 
70,000 volumes were burnt there in the first 
Alexandrine war. The Bruchion was destroyed 
under Aurelian. 

In the Middle Ages most monasteries and ab- 
bies had libraries, to which frequent reference 
might be made. Some of these continue till now, 
but for the most part they have been dispersed or 
destroyed. The great book-collectors of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries did their 
best to deprive the religious houses of their lite- 
rary treasures; and the Reformation led to the 
destruction of much that remained. 
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Wilhelmus ab Hazenburg, Papal legate, who 
flourished a.p. 1366, formed a fine collection of 
ancient MSS. After his death, his library was 
published for an immense sum by the Emperor 
Charles IV., who gave it to the Caroline (?) 
University. 

The library of Charles V. of France was de- 
posited in the Louvre. ‘The catalogue included 
900 volumes, which at that time (1380) was a 
considerable number. 

The library of his successor (Charles VI., who 
died 1422) was catalogued after his decease; and 
found to contain 853 volumes, which were valued 
at 2323 liv. 4s. 

John Lascar brought at one time nearly 200 
volumes from a monastery on Mount Athos. 

Mathia Corvino, King of Hungary, and Frederic 
Duke of Urbino, about the same period, with 
many others, actively engaged in the collection 
and preservation of ancient books. 

Cosmo di Medici founded the library of St. 
George at Venice, which he enriched with many 
valuable MSS. 

The same Cosmo laid the foundation of the 
celebrated Laurentian library, at Florence. (Ros- 
coe’s Di Medici.) 

Niccolo Niccoli made a valuable collection of 
800 volumes of Greek, Roman, and Oriental au- 
thors. ‘These were purchased by Cosmo, who de- 
posited them in St. Mark’s at Florence. Hence 
arose the Bibliotheca Marciana. 

The person employed as librarian for the last- 
named collection, afterwards became Pope -as 
Nicholas V. He so augmented the scanty Pon- 
tifical library, that he may be styled the founder 
of the magnificent library of the Vatican. 


| 
The library of St. Gall, in 1414, is referred to 


by Berington, p. 322. 

The Vita et Epistole of Robert Huntington 
(1704) contains a letter by Stephen the Patriarch 
of Antioch, which gives some notices of ancient 
MSS. at that time existing within the limits of his 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Curzon mentions an Armenian library which 
contains 2000 ancient MSS., in a very neglected 
condition, at Etchmiazin. (Armenia, p. 236.) 

He also alludes to the libraries of the monas- 
tery of Lake Van, those of Urumia, &c. 

It is known that in the East there are yet re- 
maining many ancient MSS., the recovery of 
which is exceedingly to be desired. 

“ T remember that, in speaking of the monasteries near 
the Black Sea, and in other distant provinces, he (the 
Archbishop of Twer) informed me that many of them 
contained valuable ancient manuscripts in Greek, Chal- 
daic, &c., which are most jealously guarded by the monks 
under whose care they are; although the holy men are 
ordinarily so ignorant, that they cannot read them. On 
my inquiry in what way the monks had obtained posses- 
sion of them, he told us, that at the siege of Byzantium, 
and at the destruction of the library of Alexandria, many 
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persons fled into the remoter districts for safety, and car- 
ried with them the manuscripts of valuable ancient 
writings.” — Englishwoman in Russia, p. 124. 

A few additions to the previous list may be 
made from the lists of “Books Burnt ;” and it 
might be farther enlarged perhaps by reference to 
Justus Lipsius Syntagm. de Bibliothecis, which I 
have not seen. 

The fortunes and misfortunes of books would 
be a good subject; and a list of the principal 
European libraries would be useful. But both 
these for the present I must leave to others. 


B. H. Cowrrr. 





LATINIUS LATINUS-——-MR. THOMAS MOORE. 


Is the following very amusing blunder worthy 
of a corner in “N. & Q.?” 

Mr. Moore, in his Journal (vol. vi. p. 340. of 
Lord John Russell's edit.), mentions having seen 
a letter from Archbishop Howley, in which his 
grace spoke of the aspect of the times, “ which he 
declared to be very lowering (meaning in respect 
to the Church), and adds: ‘ For myself, I can say 
with Latinus — 


’ 


* Mihi parta est quies, omnisque in littore portus!’’ 
Mr. Moore continues : 

“ Bowles (the gentleman to whom the archbishop’s 
letter was addressed) had read the name of this author 
Latinensis; but I saw it was Latinus, and found on re- 
ference to Morhofius, when I came home, that the arch- 
bishop’s classic is Latinius Latinus, a Catholic divine of 
the sixteenth century, who wrote, among other things, 
Latin poems, and is Jauded as a very honest man by 
Lipsius.” 

I need not inform your readers who the La- 
tinus, alluded to by the archbishop, was ; or that 
the verse quoted is well known to every schoolboy 
who has read Virgil. It is inexpressibly ludi- 
crous to think of Moore hunting the index of 
Morhof’s Polyhistor, and there hitting upon La- 
tinus Latinius (for so the name ought really to 
have been written). But his blunders do not end 
there. He was, says Morhof, “ vir magni apud 
Pontificios nominis.” “ A Catholic divine of the 
sixteenth century,” says Mr. Moore, “ who wrote, 
among other things, Latin poems.” This will 
somewhat astonish those who are acquainted with 
the Bibliotheca Sacra et Profana of Latinius, which 
is a collection of notes on all manner of authors, 


| made during a life of scholar-like drudgery, and 


written in the margin of the books which com- 
posed his library. These notes are in a style as far 
remote from poetry as can well be conceived, 
although some of the authors noted were poets, 
e.g. Horace and Ovid. And all Mr. Moore had 
as his authority for this transformation of Latinius 
into a poet, was the following statement of Morhof: 


“ Post mortem ejus ... prodiit ejusdem autoris sylloge 
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aliqua variarum observationum in varios autores sacros 
et profanos, poetas,” &c. 

How came Lord John Russell to suffer all this 
nonsense to pass without remark ? H. 





Minor Notes. 


Etymology of “ Maroon.” — The most probable 
derivation of the word maroon is that suggested 
by Bryan Edwards, in his History of the West 
Indies, vol. i. p. 523., namely, from the Spanish 
marrdno, a hog, the pursuit of which was one of 
the chief occupations of the early settlers in South 
America. Hence the French expression, cochon 
marron, for wild hog, and by analogy, négre 
marron for wild or fugitive negro. Hence our 
adoption of it, in the same sense, in maroon negro, 
and also in maroon party, a term of nearly the 
same import as pic-nic, and employed in the West 
Indies to describe the meeting of a few friends in 
the country or by the sea-shore, when etiquette is 
laid aside for the nonce in the unrestrained indul- 
gence of pleasure and amusement. 

Bryan Edwards gives the etymon marrdno on 
the authority of Long, the historian of Jamaica ; 
and adds the following somewhat far-fetched de- 
rivation from the Encyclopédie, sub voce Maron 
(sic) : 

“On appelle maron dans les isles Francaises les négres 
fugitifs. Ce terme vient du mot Espagnol simaran, qui 
signifie un singe. Les Espagnols crurent ne devoir pas 
faire plus d’honneur a leurs malheureux esclaves fugitifs 
que de les appeler singes, parcequ’ils se retiraient comme 
ces animaux au fonds des bois, et n’en sortaient que pour 
cueillir les fruits qui se trouvaient dans les lieux les plus 
voisins de leur retraite.” 

An amusing volume might be written on the 
“Curiosities of Etymology.” Here we have the 
French going out of their way to trace the de- 
rivation of maron to the Spanish simaran, and 
taunting that people with treating their negroes 
as no better than monkeys; while at the same 
time their own colonists, in extending the ex- 
pression to their fugitive negroes, assimilate them 
to hogs. Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


A Cure for Witchcraft in London, 1573. — 
Among the City Records (Reports) it appears that 
on April 14, 1573, Alice, the wife of Thomas 
Lambard, chandler, confessed that, with the con- 
nivance and at the instigation of Thomasyn, the 
wife of John Clerk, Katherine, the wife of John 
Gold, and Johan Stockley, widow, she, by sorcery, 
witchcraft, enchantment, and other such like de- 
testable and abominable practices, purposed to 
kill her husband, and gave money to the other 
three women for that purpose, which they also 
confessed ; whereupon it was ordered that all four 
. 


women should be taken from the Compter to the 
Standard in Chepe at ten o’clock in the forenoon 
of the next day (Wednesday), and there be set in 
the pillory, and remain one hour anda half, during 
which time each of them should stand naked from 
the middle upwards, and be beaten with rods; and 
moreover, that the said Alice Lambard should 
stand apart from the others, having written in 
great letters on her head “ for devising and prac- 
tising, by cosening and witchcraft, to destroy and 
murder her husband;” and that the other three 
standing apart by themselves, should have written 
in great letters on their heads “ for devising and 
practising with Alice Lambert, by witchcraft and 
cosening, to destroy the said Alice’s husband ;” 
and Thomasyn Clerk for “keeping counsel with 
Alice Lambert in a lewd and ungodly practice.” 
After which they were to be led back to the 
Compter till farther order should be taken. 

Wo. Durrant Cooper. 


Monumental Skull-cap. —The mention (Vol. xi., 
p. 241.) of a bewigged bust of King Charles IL, 
leads me to make a Note of the following. On the 
south side of the chancel of Leigh Church, Wor- 
cestershire, is an altar-tomb to the memory of 
Mr. Edmund Colles, “a grave and learned justice 
of this shire, who purchased the inheritance of 
this manor” (Nash’s Worcestershire, vol. ii. p. 73.), 
and who died Dec. 19, 1606. A recumbent figure 


| represents him in his civil habit; the stone has 


been coloured “ to the life,” and the justice’s head 
is surmounted with a skull-cap, made of thick 
leather, firmly cemented to the stone. The grand- 
son of this justice is the “ Old Coles” of the Leigh 
legend; of which I have given an account in my 
papers on “ Old Superstitions,” in The Illustrated 
London Magazine, articles “ Carriage-and-four 
Ghosts” (Nov. 1854), “ Eternal Waggoners” (Jan. 
1855). Cutrusert Bepe, B.A. 


Statfold — A Note Sor Warwickshire Readers. 


| —I recently bought at a bookstall a copy of Dr. 


Adam Littleton’s Latine Dictionary, dated 1703. 
On one of the covers is written the following 
memorial of a former owner of the book : 


“ County of Warwick. 


Quing 
So, E®, Fe, Ne, 


ue dedit primam Hic Comitatus Fratribus Auram. 
‘o, Ne, He. Wolferstan. 
Spirat adhuc Primus, quatuorcecidere minores. 5S. W. 
1763. £tat 74.” 
On the other cover are a couplet and its transla- 
tion, which may identify the brothers : 
“Ut circumpositas successor si colat ulmos, 
Mox stabit in media veluti Statfoldia Sylva.” 
“ Whoe’er succeeds me, if he will with care 
Preserve the elms as they now planted are, 
Statfold will soon appear as if it stood 
Just in the centre of a little wood.” 


On the chance of these inscriptions having an 
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interest for some “ successor” to “ Statfold,” the | which could prevent the mortifying waste of time 


successor to the book transcribes the record. 
C. Suirtey Brooks. 
The Garrick Club. 





Querirs. 
WANTED A PUBLISHER. 

Curiosities of Early Periodical Literature. —- In 
an early Number of last year, a suggestion was 
thrown out by your correspondent Atrua, that 
literary men who had wares to dispose of should 
enter a description thereof in you list, in order 
that “N. & Q.” might still farthi 
usefulness by becoming, to a certain extent, a 
medium between authors and “the trade ;” and, 
if I do not mistake, this scheme received the 
editorial imprimatur in the form of a foot-note 
expressing cordial approval. I am surprised that 


no one has hitherto taken advantage of such an | 
To that numerous class of | 
your readers whom D'Israeli has so happily classed | 


excellent proposition. 


under the title of “men of letters*—gentlemen 
who write for the “ ruhm” and not for the “ ihr” — 


and to whom our literature is indebted for so much 
that would have met with scant justice at the | 


hands of the mercenary littérateur, its advantages 
would be incalculable. What a world of blunder- 


ing in the dark and rabid feeling such announce- 


ments would save! Jones of Exeter, and Brown 


of York, each unknown to the other, have been | 
perhaps for years devoting their days and nights | 


to a Life of Robinson, or a History of the Coleo- 
plera, or Kamschatkan Anthology, or some other 
theme of no such transcendent popularity as to 
threaten a blockade of Paternoster Row on the 
day of publication. Now Robinson may be a great 
man, and the poetry of the Esquimaux a most 
desirable addition to transatlantic belles lettres; but 
two books on the subject—to borrow a phrase 
from the Row, where, happy fellows! they can 
calculate to a nicety the precise elasticity of the 
public esophagus —* won't go down.” ‘Ten to one 
that any publisher would venture upon Brown 
with the knowledge that Jones was also in the 
market, and so, between the two, Robinson's im- 
mortality is “ dished;” or, if the work is brought 
out, its success is marred by the hostile party, 
headed by Jones, who are down upon it with a 
dash of criticism, to which the charge at Balaklava 
was as a flight of butterflies. But here“ N. & Q.,” 
like a good angel, interposes. Either such un- 
pleasant conflict of interests is altogether avoided, 
or every Beaumont finds his Fletcher, and the 
rival candidates for fame lay their heads together 
like Leo and Agnus in one of old Cats’s views of 
Paradise. 

To the professional littérateur, the man of many 
irons, whose hours are his only coin, any plan 


increase its | 


| and brain often thus caused, would be a real 
| benefit. A scheme of this nature, and one for 
| opening a medium of some sort between buyers 
and sellers, have always been leading desiderata in 
the promising young crop of institutes and associ- 
ations which periodically sprout up about this 
| time of the year. 

Not that I would turn the columns of “ N. & Q.” 
into a foundling hospital for the sickly brats of 
every Bedlamite. Every one who has conducted 
a periodical, or who has had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the practical working 
of a large publishing concern, must well re- 
member the preposterous and unspeakably idiotic 
schemes which he is daily called upon to negative, 
I would mercilessly exclude all Histories of Rome 
on new principles in twenty volumes, all Histories 
of everything Human and Divine in fifty, all 
obliging offers to edit new impressions of Hayley’s 
Poems and Hervey's Meditations, every five-act 
attempt to revive the legitimate drama, and all 
those twenty-times-anticipated and threadbare 
subjects proposed by happy individuals guiltless 
| of Watt or the London Catalogue. Above all, I 
would make an absolute stand against scissors and 
paste in every shape, and look upon all petty at- 
tempts at “ book-making” with the eye of the 
Great Leviathan (I don’t mean Hobbes’s). No 
one is so well calculated to exercise this ‘kind of 
| supervision as the Editor of “ N. & Q.,” to whom, 
with how much more truth! might Time repeat 
| the reprehensible observation which he is reported 
| to have made to Thomas Hearne. No doubt there 
is a certain delicacy violated in the idea of an 
author coming forward Cheap-Jack-like to trumpet 
forth his own wares; and as a Curtius seems 
wanted, I have magnanimously resolved to offer 
| myself as the victim. I beg, therefore, to an- 
| nounce to all whom it may concern, that I have 

been for a long time giving my leisure to a work 
| on the Curiosities of Early Periodical Literature, 
or Glimpses of old Journals and Journalists, in 
which I have endeavoured to exhibit the Fourth 
Estate in its long clothes and hobbetyhoyhood, 
by means of curious or amusing extracts from the 
old newspapers and periodicals, with illustrative 
sketches of their history and contributors. 
should add that I have made a leading feature ot 
the old satirical and humorous periodicals —a 
chapter of our literary history hitherto, as Grose 
has it, entirely “ untapped.” 
The work would probably extend to from 
| twenty to twenty-four sheets, medium 6vo.; and 
any communications addressed to the publishers 
will meet with attention from Qu’ ESsT-IL. 
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INTERNAL SPIRAL WOODEN STAIRCASE. 


Can any of your readers inform me where | 


examples of internal spiral wooden staircases, 
with solid steps, and newel inclosed within orna- 
mental framework, may be met with in churches ? 

Internal stairs, having perforated enclosures of 
stone (of which there is a beautiful example in the | 
church of St. Maclou at Rouen), are not un- 
common in continental churches; but I am only | 
aware of one instance of an angular spiral oak 
stairease inclosed within a traceried casing, which 
is to be found in English churches. 

At Whitchurch, Hants, there is in the south- 
west inner angle of the tower a curious spiral 
stair turret, leading to the belfry. The steps are 
of solid oak, the soflites neatly worked; they are 
enclosed by an octangular casing of woodwork, 
quaintly rebated together, and banded at certain 
heights by an ornamental strongcourse ; each stage 
thus separated is pierced by small couplet windows 
and quatrefoils, where necessary to give light to 
the stairs. The tower itself, and the stair turret, 
have evidently been rebuilt. I should be glad to 
be made acquainted with any other instances of 


this kind. B. Ferrey. 


Minor Queries. 


Nokes the Actor.— Can any reader furnish me 
with the date of the death, and place of burial, of 
Nokes the actor, of Colley Cibber’s time ? or in- 
form me of any book, other than Cibber’s Apology, 
containing any particulars concerning him ? * 


W.D. 


Marine Vivarium, how to stock one. — As you 
have before now admitted Queries from fern- 
growers, pray have pity on one who would fain 
have a marine vivarium. In Fraser's Magazine 
for the present month is an admirable article, 
“Periwinkles in Pound,” by C. D. B. (1 presume 
the learned author of the Esculent Funguses of 
England), in which the writer tells us where to 


and amusing in his Memoirs of a Menas; in his 
description of the beauties of the sea-anemones — 
| and the chitons with their coats of mail — and in 
| his picture of the activity of the gobies : — but 
where can a Londoner procure these? Will 
C. D. B. (or some other qualified correspondent) 
therefore kindly supply me with the information 
which will render quite complete his description 


| of what Shakspeare was, I presume, referring to 


when he wrote about 
“ The vast globe itself, 
And all that it inhabit?” 
A Cockney NaturRAList. 


Suzerain. —Is this word used by our diplo- 
matists in its proper sense? Charles Butler tells 
us (Revolutions of the Germanic Empire, p. 62.) 
that — 

“ The king was called the Sovereign Lord, his immediate 
vassal was called the Suzereign, and the tenant, holding 
of him were called the arriere vassals.” 

M—z. 


Arms of Bishops. —I should feel cbliged by 
any of your correspondents sending me the arms 
of the following bishops:—Allen, Kaye, Corn- 
wall, Wilson, Sparke, Turton, Majendie, Bethell, 
Cleaver, Warren, Ewer, Otter, Buckner, Phil- 
potts, Ross, Coneybeare, Gray, W. Lort Mansell, 
Bulkeley, Butler (Hereford), Reynolds, and Hamp- 
den. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 


“ Twitchil” or “ Quitchil.”—I shall be glad to 
know the derivation of the word twitchil or quit- 
chil, used in South Yorkshire synonymously with 
passage or opening between houses or buildings. 
Twi is substituted in the same district for qui, as 
twill for quill, and twilt for quilt, &c. J.5. (3) 


Engraving of a Battle. —I should feel obliged 
to any of your readers who will give me some in- 
formation respecting a print which I bought at an 
auction about two years since, It is twenty-eight 
inches long by fourteen wide, and represents a 
field of battle (I think either Marengo or Auster- 
litz). In the right centre is Napoleon, surrounded 





get our vivarium — how to supply it with an ar- 
tificial sea-water — and then what inhabitants of 
the vasty deep we may put into it. He is learned 





[* We have before us a cutting from a newspaper, | 
entitled “ Memoirs of Mr. James Nokes, the celebrated | 
Comedian,” which seems to be from the London Chronicle 
of 1778, containing some few particulars respecting him 
not noticed by Cibber. Among others it states that 
“from Nokes’s admirable talents of humour and story- 
telling, he must have spent much of his time at the tables 
of dissipation ; but he made the labours of his youth sub- 
servient to the conveniences of old age, by retiring from 
the stage with an estate of 400/. per annum, which he 
purchased at Totteridge, near Barnet, and which he be- 
queathed at his death to a nephew, who was his only 
successor.” It is probable that the registers of Totteridge 
may furnish the date of his death. Nokes is not noticed 
either in Chauncy’s or Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire. } 





by his staff, on horseback; a general officer is 
riding up to him at full — bare-headed, his 
right arm extended towards the field of action, 
from whence he seems to come, and from his wrist 
his sword hangs by the sword-knot. Immediately 
behind him a hussar is leading the horse of an 
Austrian officer, who appears to be a prisoner. 
In the left-hand corner a mameluke is rising from 
his horse, which has fallen, apparently wounded. 
In the fore-ground are three dead soldiers, one 
lying across a broken gun-carriage. There is no 
name or date to the engraving. J. Cowarp. 

Daniel Timmins. — Over the geometrical stair- 


case in St. Paul’s, London, is painted, in moderate- 
sized letters, “Dan. Timmins, 1782” (if I mistake 
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not the date). Will any of your correspondents 
tell me who the said Daniel Timmins was, and 
why it was painted there ? J.D. T. 


Saints Dorothy and Pior, §c.—In a letter to 
tev. John Wesley, by a country clergyman, Lon- 
don, 1772, is the following : 

“ Your hymns to jigs and sarabands are no new inven- 
tion, and your advice to your disciples to close their eyes 
against the world, and not to waste their time in visits, 


are anticipated by your French model in his celebrations | 


of Saints Dorothy and Pior; but they follow the French 
example better, and only half shutting their eyes, ogle 
worldly things through the corners. The Abbe is more 
practical, as well as more musical.” 


Can any of your readers explain the above? 
Who were the saints and the abbé ? «A 


Sir John Grea or Gray. —In the Calendarium 
Inquisit. post Mort., vol. iv. p. 127., 8 Hen. Vie 
mention is made of “ Margareta que fuit uxor 
Johannis Gra* militis filia et hares Rogeri Swil- 
lington chival.” 

Can you tell me, if this was the same Sir John 
Grey who fought at Agincourt ; and how he was 
related (if at all) to the Sir John Grey who fell 
at St. Alban's ? J. Sansom. 


Was Napoleon I. ever in England? — Some 
weeks ago a leader in The Times referred to his 
presence in London; this was denied, and a letter 
appeared in the Birmingham Journal of April 21, 
affirming the fact on the authority of — 


“Mr. J. Coleman of the Strand, who is now 104 years 
of age, and whose portrait and biographical sketch ap- 
peared in the Illustrated London News, Feb., 1850, and 
who knew perfectly well M. Bonaparte, who, while he 
lived in London, which was for five weeks, in 1791 or 1792, 
lodged at a house in George Street, Strand, and whose 
chief occupation appeared to be in taking pedestrian ex- 
ercise in the streets of London. Hence his marvellous 
knowledge of the great Metropolis, which used to astonish 
any Englishmen of distinction who were not aware of 
this visit. I have also heard Mr. Matthews, the grand- 
father of the celebrated comedian, Mr. Thomas Goldsmith 
of the Strand, Mr. Graves, Mr. Drury, and my father, all 
of whom were tradesmen in the Strand in the immediate 
vicinity of George Street, speak of this visit. He oc- 
casionally took his cup of chocolate at the Northumber- 
land, occupying himself in reading, and preserving a 
provoking taciturnity to the gentlemen in the room ; 
though his manner was stern, his deportment was that of 
a gentleman. P. T. W. can rely upon the memory of the 
above old gentleman, whose faculties are yet in full 
Vigour. G. Batson.” 

Is there any truth in the above story? It is 
circumstantial enough, and may easily be dis- 
proved if false. If any of your correspondents 
can prove or disprove it, they will oblige Este. 
Birmingham. 





* This Sir John Graa (or Gray) is described by 
Thoroton as “ of South Ingleby in the county of Lincoln ” 
(Hist. Nott., edit. Throsby, vol. iii. p.51.). Conf. Par- 
kins’s Norfolk, edit. Lynn, 1775, vol. v. p. 1126. 


Provincially-printed Books. — Ts there any col- 
lection of provincially-printed books, as distinet 
from those appertaining to particular counties ? 
Of the latter class, which are the most extensive? 
What works and catalogues would give informa- 
tion generally applicable and useful ? Furvves. 

Plumstead Common. 


Viscount Iveagh. — Magenis Viscount Iveagh, 
who had been married to the Lady Margaret de 
Burgh, daughter of William, seventh Earl of 
Clanrickarde, after the surrender of Limerick in 
1690, proceeded to Germany with his regiment, 
and was killed fighting against the Turkish forces 
about 1692. Where can a detailed account of his 
services and death be found ? W. R. G. 


Brawn — Plum-pudding. — Having lately had 
occasion to refer to Dr. King’s Art of Cookery, 
and finding that Brawn is in several passages 
spoken of in the same way as Kitcat, Locket, and 
other well-known keepers of houses of entertain- 
ment of the time, as in the following passage : 

“Why not with Brawn, with Locket, or with me.” 
and in the letter at the end (p. 85.) : 

“What estates might Brawn or Locket have got in 
those days.” — P. 104. 
and that Brawn is elsewhere spoken of (p. 71.) 
as a native invention — 

“But Pudding, Brawn, and Whitepots, own’d to be 

Th’ effects of native ingenuity.” — 


and not finding any earlier mention of that dainty 
| dish so entitled, and for which Canterbury is now 
so famous, I am inclined to ask, Was this Brawn 
the inventor of the dish which bears his name? 

Let me add one other Query. Though the 
doctor in this poem, published about 1709 (I quote 
the second edition, which is not dated), mentions 
(p. 49.) — 


“ Porridge with plums and turkeys with the chine,” — 





| he is silent on the subject of plum-pudding. 
When, then, was plum-porridge changed to plum- 
pudding, and by what writer is the latter first 
mentioned ? M.N.S. 





Pinor Queries with Answers. 


“ Code de la Nature,” &c. — 


“Code de la Nature, ou le Véritable Esprit de ses Loix, 
de tout tems négligé ou méconnu. Par-tout, chez lt 


= $9 


Vrai Sage. 1755. 
” who here prescribes 


Who was the “ Vrai Sage 
an Utopian code for the reformation of society ° 
és. @ 
[A notice of this work, too long to be quoted, will be 
found in Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ouvrrages Anonymes e 
| Pseudonymes, vol. i. p. 183.) 
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Tea first brought to England. —In Timbs's | 


Curiosities of London, p. 566., it is stated that — 


« The Earl of Arlington, in the year 1666, brought from 
Holland, for sixty shillings, the first pound of tea received 
in England; so that in all probability the first cup of tea 
made in England was drunk upon the site of Buckingham 
Palace.” 


Haydn too, in his Dictionary of Dates, p. 506., 
also states that “ tea was brought into England in 
1666 by Lord Ossory and Lord Arlington from 
Holland.” 

I very much doubt the accuracy of these state- 
ments, and am inclined to think that tea was used 
in England some time before 1666. G. A. B. 


[Both Mr. Timbs and Mr. Haydn, we suspect, have 
been misled by Anderson. From a paper in the Sloane 
MSS., copied in extenso in Ellis’s Letters (Second Series), 
vol. iv. p. 58., it appears that tea was known in England 
in 1657, though not then in general use. The writer of 
this paper, Thomas Garway, the founder of Garraway’s 
Coffee-house, says, “ That the virtues and excellencies of 
this leaf and drink are many and great, is evident and 
manifest by the high esteem and use of it (especially of 
late years) among the physicians and knowing men in 
France, Italy, Holland, and other parts of Christendom ; 
and in England it hath been sold in the leaf for 6, and 
sometimes for 101, the pound weight: and in respect of 
its former scarceness and dearness, it hath been only used 
as a regalia in high treatments and entertainments, and 
presents made thereof to princes and grandees tiil the 
year 1657. The said Garway did purchase a quantity 
thereof, and first publicly sold the said tea in leaf or 
drink, made according to the directions of the most 
knowing merchant into those eastern countries. On the 
knowledge of the said Garway’s continued care and in- 
dustry in obtaining the best tea, and making drink 
thereof, very many noblemen, physicians, merchants, &c. 
have ever since sent to him for the said leaf, and daily 
resort to his house to drink the drink thereof. 
tea from 16s. to 50s. a pound.” 
act of parliament of 1660 (12 Charles II. c. 23.), whereby 
a duty of eightpence is charged on every gallon of cho- 
colate, sherbet, and tea made for sale. And again, 15 
Charles II. c. 11., 1663, “ No person was permitted to sell 
any coffee, chocolate, sherbett, or tea, without license first 
obtained of the general sessions.” 
Thomas Rugge, in the British Museum (Addit, MSS. 
10,116-7.), under date of Nov. 1659, he says, “ About this 
time the parliament was forced out the 13th day of Octo- 
ber, 1659. It was called by all sorts of people The Rump, 
because they were so few in number. 
also at this time a Turkish drink to be sould almost in 
every street, called coffee; and another kind of drink 
called tee; and also a drink called chocolate, which was a 
very hearty drink.” Pepys, in his Diary, Sept. 25, 1660, 
has the following entry :—“ I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink), of which I never had drunk before.” Ca- 
therine of Braganza, soon after her marriage with 
Charles Il., 1662, has the credit of setting the fashion 
for the use of this temperate beverage. Waller, in his 
complimentary verses upon his Majesty’s marriage, ex- 


He sells | 
Tea is mentioned in an | 


In the Diurnall of | 


pressly owns our obligations to the Portuguese for its | 


imtroduction into England : 


“ The best of queens and best of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation, who the way did show 
To the fair region where the sun doth rise, 
Whose rich productions we so justly prize.”] 


eyes open, I leave to be examined.” 
i 


| 





Cambridge Authors. —Do Cole's MS. Athene 
Cantab. contain any account of the following 
authors ? 1. Mr. Brooke, of Trinity College, 
author of Melanthe, a drama, acted before James I. 
in 1614. 2. Mr. Cecill of St. John’s College, 
author of Emilia, a comedy, acted before King 
James I. in 1614. 3. Robert Nevile, Fellow of 
King's College, author of The Poor Scholar, a 
comedy, 4to., 1662. 4. Mr. Arrowsmith, M.A., 
author of The Reformation, a comedy, 4to., 1673. 
5. Robert Owen of King’s College, author of 
Hypermuestra, a tragedy, 4to., 1703; 12mo., 1722. 
6. George Adams, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
author of a translation of seven plays of Sophocles, 
2 vols. 8vo., 1729. R. J 

[There is no account of these writers in Cole’s Athene 
Cantab. The following notice of Mr. Brooke is given in 
Nichols’s Progresses of James I., vol. iii. p. 55.: —“ Of 
this pastoral, Melanthe, there is a copy in the British 
Museum, presented by George III. Dr. Pegge, in 1756, 
had a copy, which had belonged to Matthew Hutton, and 
in which ‘the names of the Masters of Arts and Bache- 
lors concerned in acting the play, are written against the 
respective dramatis persone.’ (Gent. Mag., vol. xxvi. 
p. 224.) Of the author of Melanthe we know nothing 


| more than that he was Mr. Brooke, of Trinity College, 


and ‘mox Doctour:’ and that he had previously written 


| a Latin pastoral called Scyros, performed before Prince 


Charles and the Elector Palatine, Mar. 30, 1612.” Seyros 
is in MS. in the library of Emmanuel College. Nichols 
(Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 49. 88.) has also a brief notice of Mr. 
Cecill : — “ The first night’s entertainment was a comedy, 


| entitled £milia, written by Mr. Cecill, of St. John’s 


College. It has never been printed. The author was 


| Moderator of the Divinity Disputation before the King, 


| feast with the Barmecide ?” 
And there were | 


on his second visit to the university, May 13, 1615; upon 
which occasion Mr. Cecill was taken seriously ill, fainted, 
and was carried out apparently dead; but after a quarter 
of an hour recovered again.” } 


Barmecide’s Feast. —In Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon (1845), under écridw, to feast, I find this 
expression, “ éoridoOas évirmov, to have a visionary 
feast, ‘feast with the Barmecide’ (Aris. Vesp., 
1218.,” where the reference is, — 

“®1, IIpds rav Ocav évirmov éoruipeda”), 
May I ask some of your readers to enlighten my 
ignorance on the meaning and derivation of “to 
B. H. Aurorp. 


[The family of the Barmecides was long one of the 
most illustrious in the East. “The most ancient person- 
age of this family (says the Biographie Universelle), of 
whom Mussulman authors make mention, appears to 
have been one Djafar, who came to Damascus, where the 
Calif Solyman, son of Abdelmelek, held his court. Djafar 
distinguished himself no less by his mild and easy temper 
and noble and agreeable manners, than by his eloquence, 
wit, and judgment.” He was the companion, friend, and 
confidant of his master; and it is as such that he is so 
often introduced in the Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called The Arabian Nights, for Giafar is no other 
than Djafar. “To feast with the Barmecide,” therefore, 
is to enjoy a dream, or to have an intellectual feast w hile 
half-slumbering: to be in an ecstasy: “for whether what 
we call ecstasy (says Locke) be not dreaming with our 
IIpds trav Ocav, &c.: 
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“ Are we, in the name of the gods, wrapped into a trance } known ? 


or ecstasy?” See“ N. & Q,” Vol. ix., p. 543.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Metrical Versions of the Book of Psalms. — | 
Archdeacon Churton, in the preface to his Cleve- | 


land Psalter, asserts that 

“Tt is said that there have been between sixty and 
seventy metrical versions of the Book of Psalms produced 
in England during the last three centuries, without 
reckoning those translations of select portions of the book 
or of single Psalms made by writers who never undertook 
the task of a complete version.” 


Can you or any of your correspondents refer me 
to a list of the authors of these versions, or assist 
in collecting their names ? Geo. E. Frere. 

[Our correspondent may consult with advantage the 
following useful work: The Psalmists of Great Britain. 
Records, Biographical and Literary, of upwards of One 
Hundred and Fifty Authors, who have rendered the 
Whole or Parts of the Book of Psalms into English 
Verse, with Specimens of the Different Versions, and a 
ogy Introduction. By John Holland, 2 vols. 8vo. 
843. | 


Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village.” —Can you in- 
form me the name of the village supposed to be 
made the subject of Goldsmith's beautiful poem, 
the Deserted Village ? ) 


[ Lissoy (or Lishoy) near Ballymahon, where the poet’s 
brother, a clergyman, had his living, claims the honour 
of being the spot from which the localities of the Deserted 
Village were derived. The church which tops the neigh- 
bouring hill, the mill, and the brook, are still pointed 
out; and a hawthorn has suffered the penalty of poetical 
celebrity, being cut to pieces by those admirers of the 
bard, who desired to have classical tooth-pick cases and 
tobacco-stoppers, Much of this supposed locality may be 
fanciful ; but it is a pleasing tribute to the poet in the 


land of his fathers. —Sir Walter Scott, Misc. Prose Works, | 


vol. iii. p. 250., edit. 1834; and vol. i. p. 293., edit. 1841. ] 


Quotation wanted. — 
“Incest! O name it not! 
The very mention shakes my inmost soul ; 
The gods are startled in their peaceful mansions, 
And nature sickeng at the shocking sound.” 
Smith. 
A friend has sent me the above quotation, which 
is so given in Johnson's Dictionary under “Startle.” 
He inquired of me who this Smith was, and in 
what work of his the lines occur. Being unable 
to answer his question, I forward it to the Editor 
of “N. & Q.,.” who will probably be able to 
answer it at once. Should he not, some of his 
correspondents no doubt will. E. H. D. D. 
(The passage is quoted from Edmund Smith’s tragedy, 
Phaedra and Hippolitus, 4to. (1709) p. 55. See a notice 
of the author in Baker’s Biographia Dramatica. | 


“ The Apostate Protestant,” &c. — 


“The Apostate Protestant, a Letter to a Friend, oc- 
casioned by the late reprinting of a Jesuites Book about 
Succession to the Crown of England, pretended to have 
been written by R. Doleman, &c. 1682.” 


Is the author of this antidote to Father Parsons 





[No. 289, 











The conference had fallen into the hands 
of the writer's friend, who, startled by its ‘horrid 
and traitorous assertions, submits it for the critical 
inspection of the author. 


“T am apt to mistrust,” writes the Protestant advocate, 
“that you parted with the book chiefly out of fear of 
keeping such a lewd and dangerous companion in your 
closet, especially since you confess that ’twas brought to 
your hands as it were by stealth, being happily seized on 
by one of his Majesty’s officers. "Tis a dangerous book 
indeel, and without doubt is published and handed up 
and down to serve a turn in these ticklish times, when 
some ambitious men have taken pepper in the nose, and to 
be revenged for their disappointments endeavour to make 
another strong pass at our government, and would fain 
hurl the world into confusion. Since you have lodged 
the knave with me, Ill take care that for me he shall not 
go abroad to do mischief, But yet I cannot answer your 
commands unless I give you some account both of the 
author and the book.” 

J. 0. 


Attributed to the celebrated Roger L’Estrange in 
Watt's Bibliotheca. } 





Replies. 
MANZONI'S ODE AND LORD DERBY. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 62. 108.) 


The anecdote of B. (1), Vol. xi., p. 108., is most 
interesting, especially to admirers of Italian poetry, 
and still more so to those who have attempted 
a translation of the matchless ode referred to, 
amongst whom I take some humble rank. The 


| feat recorded of his lordship is astounding, and 


our correspondent’s memory almost equally so, 
in retaining line for line and word for word, two 
stanzas delivered in company thirty-four years 
ago; unless, indeed, B. (1) wrote them down at 
the time, which can scarcely be inferred from his 
letter. For myself, I have little faith in these so- 
called impromptus. The a speeches of 
men in parliament and at public meetings, and the 
extempore sermons of popular preachers, are most 
frequently prepared carefully beforehand and 
committed to memory ; and perhaps it is not un- 
charitable to suppose that, during the fresh popu- 
larity of the Napoleon ode at Rome, an Englishman 
of genius, enthusiastic in his admiration of it, 
might have closely studied the composition and 
diligently attempted a version of it in his own 
language, befure he produced it ore rotundo on the 
occasion in question. The two stanzas given by 
B. (1) are spirited and faithful; but the smoothe 
ness of rhythm, and the correct rhymes in addi- 
tion, make one rather sceptical about their having 
been dashed off at the moment without previous 
preparation. 
Several English translations of this ode have 
been published ; one by that accomplished scholar 
and poet Archdeacon Wrangham ; another by 
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“ Delta ” of Blackwood’s Magazine ; and another 
by an American reviewer of Manzoni's works, 


| 


either in the North American Review or Christian | 


Examiner (I am sadly negligent in making notes.) 


The latter is remarkable (amidst a fine appreci- | 


ation of the poet generally) for one of the most 
outrageous blunders ever perpetrated by a trans- 
lator. He mistook Manzoni’s verb “disperd” 
for “dispari:” and accordingly, instead of making 
Napoleon’s soul despair, he tells us that it “ fled 
away and disappeared !"—a most ludicrous image, 
reminding one of another less illustrious poem 
on a ghost that 
“ Vanish’d in a flash of fire, 
Which made the people all admire ?” 

Neither Wrangham’s nor Delta’s 
(though full of poetical merit) retained the au- 
thor’s metre or rhyme; and their versions may be 
compared in that respect to good engravings of a 
fine painting, in which the original is reproduced 
on a different scale and without colour. It was this 
chiefly that emboldened me (without hope of 
rivalling those translations in other respects) to 
attempt to preserve the original metre and rhyme 
of the ode in the version alluded to. (See Dear- 
den's Miscellany (now defunct), vol. xi. p. 756.) 

I have seen some good unpublished English 
versions ; one of much merit by the late George 
Taylor, Esq. (father of the author of Philip Van 
Artevelde), done at the spegial request of a rela- 
tive of the undersigned; another (perhaps the 
most satisfactory of any altogether) in a printed 
collection of poems by a deceased lady, who de- 
sired that they should not be published (the 
greater the loss to the public!). 

It is well known that Géthe turned the ode 
into German, a most uncongenial language for it, 
sounding rude and homely after it, if not harsh 
end rugged, especially as Géthe’s stanza, though 
metrical, is without rhyme, and, if one may 
venture to find any fault with a poet so bepraised 
of late, eminently prosaical. M. H.R. 





STONEHENGE. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 126. 228.) 


The stones of which this structure is composed, 
and which are called sarsen by Sir R. C. Hoare 
and other antiquaries, and by geological writers 
grey-wethers or Druid-sandstones, are found dis- 
persed over all the chalk country, but abound 
most in Wiltshire and Berks. They are un- 
doubtedly the relics of some of the tertiary strata 
of which the chalk has been denuded by aqueous 
agency; whether of a gradual and quiet, or of a 
violent and catastrophic mode of operation, has 
not yet been determined— perhaps of both. 
There may have been amongst them some blocks 


translation | 











of a granite character; and if it be true that the 
stones of the inner circle at Stonehenge are of 
granite, it is not necessary to suppose that they 
have been transported from Cornwall. The pro- 
bability is, that they were found along with the 
sarsen-stones, and are of the character of boulders, 
transported from their native sites by more ancient 
diluvial forces, or by the agency of icebergs, like 
the granite blocks of Russia, Livonia, and the 
countries south of the Baltic Sea. The beaches of 
our southern coast afford specimens of the like 
nature, and of a variety of rocks foreign to this 

art of our island, and whose presence is only to 
e accounted for in this way. The “sarsen” are 
for the most part sandstone concretions, very pro- 
bably originally impacted in the looser parts of 
their native beds, as we see limestone and horn- 
stone concretions impacted in the sands below the 
chalk. But many are also formed of a conglo- 
merate of flints, originally imbedded in chalk, but 
washed out of their “matrix” and united by a 
siliceous cement. Specimens of all sorts abound 
much in the Vale of Pewsey, where they have 
been collected from the surface, and form fences, 
boundary-marks, the walls of pigsties, and so 
forth ; and thousands no doubt have been broken 
up here, and on the chalk districts, for building, 
and for road materials. The phenomenon of the 
existence of loose portions of the most durable 
materials of lost strata, is to be observed on all 
the recognised denudations of geologists. Common 
gravel is of this description. But in like manner 
as the grey-wethers or sarsens of the chalk remain 
on its surface to attest the former existence of 
superior strata, in like manner flints (the most 
durable parts of the chalk formation) are found 
on the clays and sands below the chalk. The 
iron-stone of the “lower green-sand,” and the 
tough limestone concretions of the same, are found 
on the surface of the weald-clay, or on the other 
clays where that one is absent, —To return to the 
Wiltshire and Berkshire hills. The stones for the 
great Temple of Abury were easily collected from 
the neighbouring hills; but, judging from the 
present state of Salisbury Plains, it must be sup- 
posed that the materials of Stonehenge were 
sought for on the Marlborough Downs, or in the 
valley above mentioned, and transported down the 
course of the Avon. Still it is not unlikely that 
even the largest of these stones might have been 
found near at hand, for doubtless many such were 
dispersed about at that time, which have since 
been used up, like the blocks at Pewsey, for 
economical purposes, 

I will conclude these remarks with a Query. 
Can anybody tell whence the name of sarsen, and 
is it specific and traditional only ? M. (2) 
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JUNIUs's LETTERS, SUPPOSED AUTHORS OF. 
(Vol. xi., p. 302.) 
George the Third — Dr. Wilmot. — 
“ Ma’am Serres condemns all aspirers to pot 

That prate of a Junius, since Uncle Wilmot 

Ranks scribe of each letter she dares pledge her word, 

As sure as not one came from King George the Third.” * 

Mr. Suett. — 

Junius with his Vizor up, by C2&dipus Oronoko : 
Oxford, 1819, 8vo. pp. 54. A clumsy display of 
wit and learning; the former consisting of stale 
anecdotes and ill-put jokes; the latter of looked- 
for quotations. To justify his catchpenny-title, 
about a dozen pages at the end are given to the 
author's interview with a dying stranger, who con- 
fessed himself to be Suett the comedian, and the 
author of Junius. 

Mr. Bickerton. — 

“ What wonder, too, if thou shouldst claim a seat 

In this bright conclave of the wise and great ; 
Too gay for pomp, too lively for a don, 

At thee they laugh, unhappy Bickerton! ¢ 

Yet thou, methinks, couldst laugh in turn to see 
How ill their mien and character agree ; 

Strip but the stately step and sapient brow, 


They stand as helpless and as mad as thou! 

* Counsellor” Bickerton, as he was commonly 
styled, was a conspicuous person at Oxford about 
thirty-five years ago. He was half-crazy, or 
eccentric, and sometimes went into court and took 
his seat among the barristers, wearing a dubious 
wig and a M.A.’s gown. He did not take any 
part in the proceedings of the court, not having a 
client, and as his manners were good and his in- 
firmity known, his right to the long robe was not 
questioned. He was permitted to live in Hert- 





I cannot refrain from annexing a ludicrous anecdote 
to which the above line refers, and which is stated to 
have cont from the lips of the noted Mrs. Clarke. It is 
said that during the visit of a certain royal personage to 
this lady, he requested to know whether or not she had 
perused Junius, adding that a great mystery hung over the 
real composer of those elegantly-written epistles. Mrs. C. 
in reply stated, that she had perused them with delight, 
but that the author was not known to any one. Tho 
great personage then made answer, ‘ You are mistaken. I 
know the writer, and will let you into the secret ;’ when 
with a very grave face Mary Anne was given to under- 
stand that the unknown author of Junius’s Letters was 
no other than his own august father, which information 
the lady was enjoined to keep a dead secret from all the 
world.” — Scribbleomania, or The Printer’s Devil's Poly- 
chronicon, p. 308., London, 1815, 8vo., pp. 341. 

+ “Mr. Bickerton is an original character, which in 
most cases is sufficient to cast upon a man the imputation 
of insanity. I once, in the summer, heard him inveigh 
with great indignation against the epithet here joined 
with hisname. ‘ How,’ he said, ‘can any one be unhappy 
who breathes the air of heaven on a morning like this?’ 
There is more philosophy in this single exclamation than 
in all the gloomy denunciations of modern poetry.” — The 
Oxford Spy, p. 24., Oxford, 1818, 8vo., pp- 192." 


| what he was and when he died ? 


| introducing a new claim to the authorship. 


ford College, then deserted ; and it was said that 
he kept a horse, which was sometimes seen looking 
out of a window on the second floor. This, I pre. 
sume, is amyth. Perhaps some Oxford man of 
that time knows more about him, and can tell 
In that case I 
think a Note would be acceptable. Inever heard 
him mentioned as Junius. 

Writing upon Junius, I take the opportunity of 
The 
following is from a letter of a Caleutta correspon- 
dent in the Delhi Gazette, March 6, 1855: 


“You must have seen in the Calcutta newspapers a 
controversy, or at least a series of articles, about a docu- 
ment that is to unveil the real author of Junius’s Letters, 
and reveal in Calcutta a secret which has perplexed the 
reading world of England for the last seventy or eighty 
years. It turns out that this document is in the hands of 
aman named ‘Jones,’ who, as I understand, states that 
he is lineally descended from some person who was em- 
ployed in Lord Chatham’s household, and into whose pos- 
session the paper came, with several others now on their 
way out from England to authenticate the main instru- 
ment. Just imagine the powerful, mysterious, sarcastic, 
and trenchant Junius being at last stripped naked and 
turned out on the world in his real personality, by — 


H. B.C. 


Jones! 


U. U. Club. 





MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Vol. x., pp. 190, 191.) 

The memory of Herigone should be held in 
respect on account of his merits, not only as a 
mathematician and a compiler (his “ Course” was 
the second ever published; see De Moraas, 
Arithmetical Books, pp. 42, 43.), but as a historian. 

Montucla, in the preface to (both editions of) 
his Histoire, adverts to the historians, his prede- 
cessors. But he makes no mention of the his- 
torical labours of Herigone, which were amongst 
the earliest, if not the very earliest, of those never 
published in any other than a printed form. Pro- 
ressor De Morean has not included the works of 
Herigone in his References (see the Companion to 
the Almanac for 1843), nor is there any allusion 
to their historical portion in his Arithmetical 
Books (see p. 40.). I therefore subjoin the follow- 
ing bibliographic notice, in a form substantially 
the same as that prescribed by Proressor De 
Morean. 

Paris, sixteen-forty-four. Hericone, Pierre, 
‘Cursus Mathematici Tomus sextus et ultimus, 
siue Supplementum, Continens Geometricas aqua- 
tionum cubicarum, atque affectarum Effectiones. 
Octavo. 

Although this volume (with the exception of 
the Supplementum Algebre) is not polyglott, the 
Latin title just given precedes the French: 

‘Tome sixiesme et dernier, ou Supplement du Cours 
Mathematique, contenant les Effections Geometriques des 
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equations cubiques, pures et affectées. L’Isagoge de 1’Al- 
gebre. La Methode de mettre en Perspectiue toutes sortes 
d’objects par le moyen du Compas de proportion. La 
Theorie des Planetes, distinguée selon les hypotheses de 
la terre immobile et mobile. L’Introduction en la Chro- 
nologie, auec une Table des choses plus notables par ordre 
alphabétique : Et un Catalogue des meilleurs Autheurs 
des Mathematiques.’ 


Both headings appear on the same title-page. 
The histcrical part commences at p. 200. with a 
“ Distinction de la suite du temps par les choses les 
plus notables en Chronologie, et descriuant plus 

articulierement les principaux autheurs qui ont 
inuenté ou escrit quelque chose des Matliema- 
tiques.” At page 245. there follows a “Table par 
ordre alphabetique des choses notables par les- 
quels nous auons distingué la suite du temps ;” at 
p- 252. we have a “ Table par ordre alphabetique 
des Autheurs Mathematiques contenus en la 
Chronologie precedente ;” and, lastly, at p. 255. a 
“Catalogue des principaux Autheurs qui ont 
escrit des Mathematiques.” In the last catalogue 
the authors are arranged under their respective 
subjects. This system of reference is admirable, 
and, if imitated, would greatly enhance the value 
of similar narratives where it is infinitely more 
needed than in the 62 pages which comprise 
Herigone’s historical labours, The words “ Acheué 
dimprimer le 2 Iuillet 1642” appear at the end 
of the volume. James Cockte, M.A., 

F.R.AS., F.C.P.S., &c. 
4. Pump Court, Temple. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


How to deepen a Positive Collodion Picture into a good 
printing Negative. — Having frequently been asked the 
above question, will you allow me to reply through 
“N.& Q,” that I use the following mode with general 
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success. I put two drachms of bichloride of mercury into | 


4 stoppered bottle, with the same weight of chloride of 
ammonia, and add ten ounces of water. It soon dissolves, 
and may be kept any length of time for use. Then, after 
a picture is thoroughly washed from the hypo-sulph. of 
soda, I pour some of this fluid rapidly over the whole 


surface, beginning at one corner, so that it may flow | 


evenly and without any hesitation off at the opposite 
diagonal corner; and immediately wash it perfectly with 
water. If allowed to remain, a white picture will be the 
result; which must be afterwards blackened with weak 
hypo. as recommended by Mr. Archer: but it is far more 
convenient to use the solution I have described, as it acts 
most perfectly, and there is little danger of its destroying 
the collodion film, which is often done when more power- 
ful agents are used. The half-tones are in no measure 
injured by this process. Paper negatives acquire inten- 
sity by very quick manipulation in the same way. 

Hvueu W. Diamonpv. 


Mr. Sisson on Acetate and Nitrate of Lead. — La | 


Lumiére of April 7 publishes the following extract from 
4 letter addressed to the editor by Mr. J. Lawson Sisson, 
upon the employment of acetate and nitrate of lead in 
photography. Mux. Sisson remarks, “that in his recent 
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communication to La Lumiere, M. Julien Blot mentions 
M. Laborde as being the first who employed nitrate and 
acetate of lead in photography. In 1851 M. Muller (of 
Patna, in the East Indies) made use of a solution of 
nitrate of lead to wash the negative paper before iodizing 
it. The iodide of lead being completely soluble in the 
solution of nitrate of silver, he thought that it would 
furnish a very useful photographic agent. His process 
was published in The Atheneum, with a note in which 
the author said that this process appeared to him ap- 
plicable to albumen and collodion, Having made some 
experiments with nitrate of lead, I have found that it 
gives excellent results in the preparation of protonitrate 
of iron for collodion positives. It will keep an indefinite 
time (this is a very remarkable fact), and never injures 
the picture if it is poured on it with care; it produces 
also very briJliant tones, if the manipulations are pro- 
perly done. The formula which I employ is this: 


Protosulphate of iron - - . - 6 grammes. 
Common water - . - . - 248 
When it is dissolved, add nitrate of lead 3°90. 


Stir it well, till the decomposition is complete; let it 

settle; decant or filter it; then add to the clear liquid; 
Acetic acid - - ° - - - 
Or bromic acid - - . - . 


12 grammes. 
ditto. 


Lawson Sisson. 


New Process for biting in, in heliographic Engraving; 
communicated by M. Niépce de Saint- Victor to “ La Lu- 
miére.”—* Since the publication of my last memoir, I have 
been engaged in investigations having for their object 
the replacing the aqua fortis used in heliographic en- 
graving on steel. 

“ The fumigations that I mentioned are certainly a 
great assistance, but their employment is difficult. They 
often give too much or too little resistance to the varnish, 
so that it has become necessary to seek for another mor- 
dant than aqua fortis, which will act upon the metal 
without attacking the varnish. Amongst a great num- 
ber of experiments that I have made on this subject, I 
have found nothing better than water saturated with 
iodine, at a temperature of 10 to 15 C., or more (50° to 
59° Fahrenheit); so that it has a golden-yellow colour, 
not passing to orange-red. 

“The biting in is commenced by covering the plate 
with the iodized water; then, after ten minutes or @ 
quarter of an hour, the 10dized water is renewed, for the 
first water will no longer contain any iodine: a part will 
have combined with the steel, forming iodide of iron, and 
the rest will have volatilized; so that it is important to 
change the iodized water two or three times, that is to 
say, until the plate appears to be sufficiently bitten in. 

“The biting in proceeds slowly, and it will never be 
sufficiently deep unless we finish by using water slightly 
acidulated with nitric acid. It then acts sufficiently to 
bite in the metal deeper than the iodine, without attack- 
ing the varnish. The application of this process has given 
M. Riffaut, engraver, excellent results. 

“ Nrérce pe Saryt-VicTor.” 


Sutton’s “ Calotype Process.” — There should now be no 
lack of good photographers, for many and excellent are the 
treatises upon the art which have from time to time been 
published. To those already issued may now be added, 
one very clear and minute in its details, and which will 
be found to contain many hints which even practised 
hands will be the better for. The work to which we refer 
is entitled, The Calotype Process, a Handbook to Photo- 
graphy on Paper, by Thomas Sutton, B.A., Caius College, 
Cambridge; and those who, with the old proverb, prefer 
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practice to precept, may be glad to learn that Mr. Sutton 
ives lessons on the calotype process at the Photographic 
institution, New Bond Street. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


GTatton (Vol. xi., p. 343.).— Your correspondent 
Gs. will find in James’s Naval History, vol.i., an 
account of the exploit performed in 1796 by 
H.M.S. Glatton, Captain Trollope, of 1256 tons, 
56 guns, carrying twenty-eight 68-pounders on 
her lower deck. On July 15, Captain Trollope 
fell in with a squadron of French ships, consisting 


of Brutas, 50; Incorruptible, 38; Magicienne, | 


36 ; Républicaine, 28 ; two corvettes of 22 guns 
each, a brig of 16, and a cutter of 8 guns. This 
squadron Captain Trollope unhesitatingly engaged 
single-handed ; the action lasted from 9.45 p. m. 
till 11 P. m. Having repaired damages during the 
night, he offered the French battle at daybreak, 
which they declined, and bore away for Flushing, 
followed by the Glatton. Having thus driven the 
enemy into a. the Glatton proceeded to Yar- 
month to refit. Her loss in the action was two 
men wounded. On the side of the enemy one 
frigate lost seventy in killed and wounded, and 
one frigate sank in Flushing harbour; further 
a are not known. The largest of the 
‘rench frigates was 300 or 400 tons larger than 
the Glatton. The Glatton was one of nine India- 
men purchased by the government in 1795, and 
was probably named by her owner from the place 
of the same name in Huntingdonshire. It is in 
memory of this exploit that the Admiralty have 
called one of the new floating batteries the 
Glatton. May she be equally successful against 
the Russian! H. C. K. 


Monmouth and Foudroyant (Vol. xi., p. 342.).— 
In Giffard’s Deeds of Naval Daring, Murray, 
1852, will be found an account of this celebrated 
action, which, says Campbell, was “one of the 
most glorious in the naval history of Britain.” It 
took place in 1758. The Foudroyant mounted 
thirty 42-pounders, thirty-two 24-pounders, and 
eighteen 12-pounders, with a picked crew of 880 
men. ‘The Monmouth carried sixty-four 24- 

unders, with a complement of 470 men. The 
oss of the former (which was captured) was 190 
killed and wounded ; that of the latter, 27 killed, 
including her captain (Gardiner), and 79 wounded. 

H. C. K. 

Lives there a man so dead to his country’s 
honour, that on seeing the sign at Lostwithiel, of 
the brave capture of the Foudroyant by the bold 








the slight is deeply felt. The Monmouth, a 64, 
captured the Foudroyant, 84, commanded by the 
Marquis De Quesne, in February, 1758, after an 
obstinate action, almost without extraneous as- 
sistanee. (See Charnock’s Naval Biography, vol. vi, 
p. 301., and vol. v. p.386. Also see stanzas on 
this action in Naval Chronicle, vol. iv., for latter 
half of 1800, p. 322. They were written by 
Glover, secretary to the Commodore. They 
were set to a very noble tune, and became a very 
favourite song.) When the morning dawned, De 
Quesne is said to have burst into tears on seeing 
to what a small ship he had struck. A.S. 


Mothering Sunday (Vol. xi., p. 353.) ; St. Simon 
the Apostle (Vol. xi., p. 354.).—My present object 
is merely to correct an erroneous expression in 
each of the above articles. On Mothering Sunday, 
the priest and his ministers are not vested m 
white, but in purple; that is, violet colour, the 
same as on the other Sundays in Lent. WhatlI 


| certainly meant to say was, that the candles on the 





altar were of white war; whereas, on the other 
Sundays in Lent, they are yellow or unbleached. 
The only difference in the vestments is, that those 
of the deacon and sub-deacon are not folded as on 
the other Sundays of Lent; but let down, and 
worn fall, as at other seasons. 

In the account of the Apostle St. Simon, I 
should have included the fuller’s bat with the saw, 
as an instrument of that Apostle’s martyrdom 
occasionally met with ; instead of placing it with 
other emblems with which he is a. . 


Eminent Men born in 1769 (Vol. xi., pp. 27. 
135.).— Iam afraid the year 1769, with all its 
claims to distinction, will turn out in the end to be 
nothing more than a new version of the fable of 
the jay with the borrowed plumes. Sir Walter 
Scott, as stated, Vol. xi., p. 135., was not born in 
that year, but in 1771; and in a foot-note to 
Alison's History of Europe, vol. iv. P 1. edit. 1849, 
I find the following statement with reference to 
Napoleon : 

“¢He (Napoleon) was born on the 5th February, 1768, 
and subsequently gave out that he was born in August, 
1769, as in the interim Corsica had been incorporated with 
the French monarchy.’ — Odeleben, i. 230., and Histoire 
de France, par M. Salgues, i. 67.” 

Henry H. Bere. 


St. Lucia. 


Thames Water (Vol. x., p. 402.; Vol. xi, 
p. 295.).— I was the other day told by a person 
that be had drunk Thames water two thousand 
miles out at sea, which was as pure and “ beau- 
tiful” as possible, but which, when they had left 


little Monmouth, he recollects no description of | land, was as black and filthy as could be. He 
the action in Smollet, or any other historian of | added that it did not taste like common water, 
the reign of George II.? In a sailor's family, | but that there seemed to be a “solidity ” about it. 
though not descended from poor Captain Gardiner, | 
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Rathlin Island (Vol. ix., p. 589.).—ABuHBA may 
be glad to know that several particulars respect- 
ing this interesting locality are given in Reeves’ 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, pp. 288—292. (4to., Dublin, —. 

Los. 


The Nottingham Date-book (Vol. xi., p. 283.) 
is out of stock at Simpkin and Marshall’s, but may 
be procured direct from R. Sutton, Nottingham, 
price 10s. 6d, cloth, 8vo. Fourves. 

Plumstead Common. 


Visit of Charles I. to Glasgow (Vol. xi., p. 282.). 
—It would appear, from a detailed account of 
Charles I.’s visit to Scotland in 1633 given by 
Spalding (History of the Troubles in Scotland, 

. 1830, 13—20.), that the king did not go to 
Glasgow on that occasion; but on the 14th of July, 
when at Seaton House, he granted for the ad- 
vancement of the library and fabric of the College 
of Glasgow 200/. sterling, which sum was paid by 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector, in 1654. (See 
Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, ii. 156.; Dibdin’s 
Northern Tour, ii. 713.) From this grant perhaps 
originated a notion that it was made on occasion 
of a royal visit to Glasgow. C. H. Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Execution by Burning (Vol. xi., p. 222.).— 
W. W. cites an example of a woman in Maryland 
who was burned for murder in 1746. I have 
noted several similar instances which occurred in 
our own country. In every case a woman was 
the culprit.* 

July, 1735. At the Northampton assizes Mary 

asson was condemned to be burnt for poisoning 
her husband ; and Elizabeth Wilson to be hanged 
for picking a farmer's pocket of thirty shillings. 

Same date, at Chelmsford, “a woman was con- 
demned to be burnt for poisoning her husband.” 

And these sentences were carried out, for on 
Aug. 7 “ Margaret Onion was burnt at a stake 
at Chelmsford for poisoning her husband. She 
= & poor ignorant creature, and confessed the 
fact. 

Aug. 8. “Mrs. Fawson was burnt at North- 
ampton for poisoning her husband. Her be- 
haviour in prison was with the utmost rigour of 
contrition. She would not, to gratify people's 
curiosity, be unveiled to any. She confessed the 
justice of the sentence, and died with great com- 
posure of mind.” 

March, 1738. Sentence of death was pro- 
hounced on Mary Troke, at Winchester, for poison- 
img her mistress. She was but sixteen years of 
= yet the poor creature was “burnt at the 

e. 


* , 
Query, when was this relic of barbarism abolished ? 
[See “ N. & Q.,” Vol. ii, pp. 6. 441.) 





- 








Dec. 21, 1739. Susannah Broom, for the murder 
of her husband, was drawn on a hurdle and burnt 
at Tyburn. B. H. C. 


“ Accipe tuum calamum,” §c. (Vol. x., p. 139. 
&e.). — The meaning of Bede's last words has 
been discussed in “ N. & Q.,” but I believe neither 
Ruricastrensis nor Sim J. E. Tennent has 
cited Pliny in support of their translations of the 
word tempera, by “ mix,” or “dilute,” or, as we 
say, “thin” the ink. His words are these: 
“ Atramentum librarium ex diluto ejus fempera- 
tum, litteras a musculis tuetur.” He is speakmg of 
absinthium, or wormwood. (Nat. Hist. xxvii. 28.) 
This passage will also fix the meaning of an ex- 
pression quoted from Cicero, ad Quint. Fr. ii. 14. 
(15.) B. H. C. 

N.B. A few lines before Pliny says, worm- 
wood “nauseas maris arcet in navigationibus po- 
tum,” i. e. it is a remedy for sea-sickness. (“N. & 
Q.,” Vol. xi., p. 221.) I agree with your corre- 
spondent, that such passages might be quoted ad 
nauseam. 


Sir Samuel Garth (Vol. xi., p. 283.).— Unless 
the records of Harrow School contain an entry 
of Sir Samuel’s name, I do not think there is any 
evidence to show his having been educated at that 
school. Mr. Surtees, the historian of Durham, 
took great pains to ascertain his early history and 
education ; but he could not learn at what school 
he was educated. Dr. Johnson gives us no in- 
formation. Mr. Surtees states, — 

“He graduated A. B. of Peterhouse, 1679, A. M. 1684, 
and M. D. 1691. William Garth, the father of Sir Samuel, 
recites in his will, that he had been at great charges in 
the education of his eldest son, Samuel Garth, at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and in his taking his degree there 
of Doctor of Physic; and that his son William had several 
times denied great and good preferments offered to him, 
choosing rather to live and remain with him (the father), 
though to his loss of time. He had therefore in part re- 
compense granted to William all his leasehold lands in 
Bolam, held under the Hospital of Jesus in Guisborough ; 
and the testator adds, ‘I now devise to him all my lands 
in Bolam.’” 

From the above extract of the father’s will, we 
may reasonably infer that Sir Samuel was not 
educated at Harrow School. Fra. Mewsurn. 


Darlington. 


Oysters with ant in the Month (Vol. xi., p. 302.). 
—I cannot remember the questions of VeRTAUR 
as to the date of this gastronomic canon, though 
of course it originated in the observation of some 
ancient Dando, that during four certain months 
in the year, in the spelling of which no 7 occurs, 
and which happen to be consecutive, oysters are 
not in season. The rule is doubtless a pretty safe 
guide ; but the fin gourmet need not be informed 
that during the proscribed months a species may 
be obtained on the south-east coast, known as 
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“summer oysters,” worthy, from delicacy of fla- 
vour, to be lapped from the briny board, as 
Christopher North has it, by the lambent tongue 
of Neptune himself. 

So much for oysters; the lovers of which, 
though mostly disciples of Raleigh, are perhaps 
not aware that the converse of the rule with which 
they are so familiar has been held to apply to the 
taking of tobacco. I transcribe the following 
passage from the curious chapter “ Of Salivation, 
or Tobacco-taking,” in a volume entitled Direc- 
tions for Health, Naturall and Artificiall, §c., 4to., 
London, 1633: 

“Good tobacco leafe, somewhat biting in the taste, of a 
tawny colour, or somewhat yellow, being taking fasting, 
in a raw or rainy morning, after the manner of physicke, 
in a purified pipe during those months which in spelling 
want the letter 7, it is a most singular and sudden remedy 
against the megrim, the toothache, the fits of the mother, 
the falling-sickness, the dropsie, the gout, and against all 
such diseases as are caused of wintry, cold, or waterish 
humours.”—P. 79. 

The reason of this injunction is not so obvious as 
that of the one previously spoken of. Perhaps an 
explanation can be given. Wittram Bares. 

Birmingham. 


Passage in St. Augustine (Vol. xi., pp. 125. 251. 
316.).— I have hitherto been as sure as F.C. H. 
that the passage in question is from St. Augustine ; 
and the Bishop of Tasmania, in his Lectures on 
the Church Catechism (Lect. xix. p. 223., 3rd 
edition), is of the same opinion. His words are: 

“*One instance only,’ says S. Augustine, ‘of the ac- 
ceptance of a dying repentance is recorded : one that 
none might despair: and only one, that none might 


presume. 


In the margin he refers to S. Aug. Symbol. ad 
Catech. i. 6., but I have been unable to verify it 
there; and after examining every passage in St. 
Augustine’s works, where, according to the Bene- 
dictine editor's index, the two thieves are men- 
tioned, I am equally unsuccessful. Can it be 
from St. Gregory the Great ? G. A. T. 
Withyham. 


Call-duck (Vol. xi., p.282.).— This bird does 
not appear to belong to any of the wild species, 
Pennant making no mention of it; but since the 
poultry mania has become so fashionable, and 
consequently called forth works on the art of 
rearing poultry, we find it, in such books as Nolan's 
and Richardson's Domestic Fowl, &c., mentioned 
as a variety of the domestic species, and as such 
they are exhibited at poultry shows. They are 
used, as your correspondent T. J. Scorr mentions, 
as decoys for alluring the wild ducks into the net, 
and are most generally white, or marked with 
white, which, as Nolan says, 

“The fowlers prefer as being better able to distinguish 
them from their wild companions, a circumstance of much 





consequence, as well-trained call-ducks are most valuable 
to the decoy-man. They are frequently kept by persons 
who have collections of water fowl, to prevent their birds 
from straying, and if astray to call them back.” H 
d. 


Handsworth. 


Times prohibiting Marriage (Vol. xi., p. 301.). 
— Not long ago I met with the following memo- 
randum in the register in the parish of Hornby, 
near Catterick, in Yorkshire. It is not dated, 
but appears to have been written early in the 
seventeenth century. 

“ Times excepted from Marriage. 

“From Advent Sunday untill eight dayes after Epi- 
phany. From Septuagesima untill eight dayes after 
Easter. From Rogation Sunday untill seaven dayes after 
Whitsontide; and in all these the latter term is taken 
inclusively.” 

PATONCceE. 


It is probable that there never has been a law 
forbidding members of the Established Church of 
England to marry during times of solemn fasting 
or feasting. The Catholic Church forbids mar- 
riage from the first Sunday in Advent until after 
the twelfth day, and from the beginning of Lent 
until Low Sunday. The rule in England before 
the Reformation was similar, if not precisely the 
same, as among Catholics at present. A feeling 
against celebrating marriage during prohibited 
seasons long remained prevalent, and is even yet 
not quite extinct among the common —— 


Monteith (Vol. ix., pp. 452. 599.).— As the 
Query inserted at the former of these references 
has only been imperfectly answered, allow me to 
add my mite of information. At p. 37. of Dr. 
King’s Art of Cookery in Imitation of Horace's 
Art of Poetry, Dedicated to the Beef-steak Club, 
of which the second edition printed for Bernard 
Lintot is now before me, we have the following 
allusion to its inventor : 

“ New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 

Has by one vessel sav’d his name from Death.” 
And in one of the introductory letters prefixed to 
it (p. 12.) he says: 

“Lest Monteth, Vinegar, Thaliessen and Bossu should 
be taken for dishes of rarities, it may be known that 
Monteth was a gentleman with a scallop’d coat ; that 
Vinegar keeps the ring at Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” &c. 


M. N. S$. 


Was the Host ever buried in a Pyx ? (Vol. X+ 
pp- 184. 333.).— Absence from home and a press 
of duty prevented my referring before to this 
Query, and to thank F.C. H. apd Mr. Ws. 
Fraser for their just conclusions. I had an op- 
portunity some time since of examining the frag- 
ments of the sacred vessel, and had no difficulty 
in reconciling the parts, which clearly proved 
what those gentlemen had stated, viz. that it was 
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a chalice and patten, broken and much injured | is no bell within a circuit of more than six miles, 


by the gravedigger's spade, but still retaining a 
chaste and beautiful proportion. The metal was 
some kind of pewter, but quite flexible and cor- 
roded. I hope some archeological artist may be 
able to preserve a sketch of it. Simon Warp. 


Duration of a Visit (Vol. xi., p. 121.).— The 
same thought is expressed in the following lines, | 
quoted by Tabourot in his Bigarrures et Touches | 
du Seigneur Des Accords, and described by him, 
with his usual tone of badinage, as an inscription | 
over the mantelpiece of an “honourable” mo- 
nastery : 

“ Post triduum mulier fastidit, et hospes et imber ; 

Quod si plus maneat, quatriduanus eat.” 
Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Bonny Clabber (Vol. v., p. 318.).— The fol- 
lowing reference to this drink may be recorded in 
«N.&Q:” 

“T remember Erpenius, in his notes upon ZLocman’s 
Fables (whom I take to be the same person with sop), | 
gives us an admirable receipt for making the Sowre Milk, 
that is, the bonny clabber of the Arabians.” — King’s Art | 
of Cookery, Int. Letter, p. 14. 

M. N.S. 


Play Ticket by Hogarth (Vol. xi., p.303.).— | 
Joe Miller's benefit took place on April 25, 1717. | 
In the Family Joe Miller, Lond. 1848, is a fac- | 
simile of the ticket, which, by the byé, is said to 
have given rise to the expression “That's the 
ticket.” Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Serpent Worship (Vol. viii., p. 39.).—In the | 
books quoted by Errtonnacn, he does not men- | 
tion the following work, a copy of which has just | 
come into my possession : 


“The Ophion; or, the Theology of the Serpent and the | 
Unity of God. Comprehending the Customs of the most 
ancient People, who were instructed to apply the sagacity 
of the Serpent to the Fall of Man. With critical Remarks 
on Dr. Adam Clarke’s Annotations on that Subject in the 
Book of Genesis. ‘In this work it is shown, from the 
original language, that, in every age of the Jewish and 
Christian Churches, a monkey was never understood to be 
the agent employed to bring about the Fall of Man.’ By 
John Bellamy, author of ‘Biblical Criticisms,’ in the 
‘Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal.’ Hatchard, 
London, 1811,” 








Curusert Bens, B.A. | 


Bells heard by the Drowned (Vol. xi., p. 65.). — 
I met an old man some twenty years ago who 
described the sensations he felt at drowning, and 
was with difficulty restored. He had the ringing 
of bells in his ears, which increased as conscious- 
ness was becoming less, and he felt as if “ all the 
bells of Heaven were ringing him into Paradise!” 
— “the most soothing sensation.” I know the lo- 
cality where the circumstance occurred, and there 


| 


but one old cracked church bell. Simon Warp. 


Petrified Wheat (Vol. xi. p. 283.).— Under 
this suspicious title we have a little bundle of 
queries, including the names of persons and 
places, with some of which I am not ashamed to 
confess my non-familiarity ; but to the alleged 
fact, the discovery of petrified wheat,—In what 
form was it? In the ear, or inthegrain? Ifthe 
former, it was no doubt similar to those vegetable 
= which are common in the carboniferous 
shales of all countries ; if the latter, the likelihood 
of mistake is still greater. How often have we 
seen certain forms of the sulphate of barytes ex- 
hibited as petrified oats! Once more, what geo- 
logist has seen and certified the reality of this so- 
called “ petrified wheat?” Has any specimen of 
the fossil reached this country? The sight of 
such a rarity would, I suspect, startle a geologist, 
and prompt even more recondite queries than 
those propounded by W.W. It is an amusing 
coincidence, that almost at the same moment that 
botanists are discussing the probable identity of 
our common wheat with a well-known grass, a 
traveller is said to have discovered the grain in a 
condition indicative of immeasurable antiquity. 
With one of these “ evidences” in each hand, a 
statue of Ceres would present at least a new sym- 
bolical significance. Let any query relative to 
the bearing of a discovery of petrified wheat on 
ancient tradition rest on the recognised existence 
of such fossil in some accredited geological work. 


Aisnesce (Vol. xi., p. 325.).— In reply to your 
correspondent Kart’s inquiry, I have to inform 
him that the word above named, or, as it is termed, 
“einecia,” or “ esnecy,” is derived from the French 


|“ aisne,” signifying “eldership,” and it means 


simply “a private prerogative allowed to the 


| eldest coparcener, where an estate is descended to 


daughters for want of heir male, to chuse first 
after the inheritance is divided.” 

Jus esneciea is Jus primo-geniture; and the 
word occurs in the Statute of Ireland made at 
Westminster on 9th February, 1229, and 14th 
year of Henry III.’s reign ; the title of which is 
as follows: “ How lands holden by Knight service 
descending to coparceners within age shall be 
divided.” It is now obsolete, and the original, I 
believe, is among the Cotton MSS. 

I have since searched some old dictionaries, 
from which I find that “ Aisnesse” is an old 
French law term, and signifies “the inheritance 
of the first-born.” So says Boyer. In Bailey's 
English Dictionary, ed. 1721, I find that the word 
is thus defined : 

“Esnecy [ Aisnesse, Fr.), the right of choosing first in 
a divided inheritance which belongs to the eldest co- 
partner.” 
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J. Kersey, ed. 1708, answers to the same descrip- 
tion. ¢ ’ ‘ 
I hope these explanations will be satisfactory. 


J. N—c. 


House of Coburg (Vol. xi., p. 166.).—I have 
heard it stated, and also seen it in print some- 
where, but cannot now recollect where, that 
Prince Albert's surname is Watten. C.I. D. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We had lately occasion to notice a valuable publication 
by the Chetham Society, and we have just received two 
more volumes (the first published some years since, the 
second only just issued) of a work of most considerable 
literary interest, and which has been edited by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, Mr. Crossley, of whose ability to do 
full justice to any literary task undertaken by him, the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” do not require other evidence than 
the valuable communications from his own pen which 
have from time to time appeared in our colamns. The 
work is entitled, The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. 
John Worthington, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, &c., from 


the Baker MSS. in the British Museum and the Cambridge | 


University Library, and other Sources, edited by James 
Crossley, Esq. F.S.A. The portion now issued is the 
First Part of the Second Volume, and continues Worthing- 
ton’s Correspondence with Hartlib to its close, and gives 
a part of that with Dr. Cudworth, Dr. Henry More, and 
others. The Diary is carried on from 1661], through the 
period of the Great Plague and Fire of London, to Dr. 
Worthington’s settlement at Ingoldsby in Lincolnshire, 
in 1667. 
volumes is sufficiently obvious; and when we add that 
every page is largely annotated, and abounds with that 
literary and bibliographical illustration in which Mr. 
Crossley is so peculiarly versed, it is obvious what good 
service has here been rendered to letters by the Chetham 
Society and its most able President. 

From the Chetham Society —- one of the earliest and best 
of the many Societies to which the success which attended 
the institution of the Camden Society gave rise —to the 
Camden Society itself, the transition isa natural one. We 
therefore record, that at the General Meeting of the latter, 
held on the 2nd inst., it was stated, among other signs of 
progress, that the valuable transcripts of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of Mons, d’ Inteville, Mons. de Chatillon, and 
Mons. De Marillac, successiv ly French Ambassadors ia 
England during the Reign of Henry VIII, had been 
placed in the hands of His Excellency M. Van de Weyer, 
the Belgian Minister, who has kindly undertaken to edit 
them, the Council feeling assured that a volume of such 
materials, edited by a gentleman so peculiarly qualified 
for the task, will be received with great satisfaction by 
the Society. It was also stated that Mrs. Everett Green 
had consented to edit two Diaries for the Society; and 
that — with the view, on the one hand, of making the vast 
mass of historical materials to be found in the publications 
of the Society essible, and, on the other 
hand, of giving completeness to the long series of works 
already published —the Council have under consideration 
the subject of publishing a copious and well-digested 
general index. The Council having invited the opinion 
of the members on the latter point, some conversation 
ensued, in which fears were expressed lest the publication 


more ea ily ac 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| *e® Letters, stat 


"7 . . - - | 
The original value of the materials for these | 


Ourenpoarr’s Faenwcu Covass. 


of such an index might be regarded as a sign of the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the Society. As it is obvious 
that such an objection is one which may easily be re- 
moved, those who share our love of indices will probably 
ultimately be gratified with one — say to the first sixty 
volumes of the Camden Society’s publications. 

Books ReceIvep.— A Supplement to the Imperial Die- 
tionary, English, Technological, aud Scientific, by John 
Ogilvie, LL.D., Parts 111. 1V., and V. This useful and 
needful adjunct to all ordinary dictionaries is in these 
Parts continued from Drysalter to Wostitz. 

Printing, its Antecedents, Origin, and Results, by Adam 
Stark. This new (82nd) Part of Longman’s Traveller's 
Library is a rapid, but clear and instructive, view of the 
origin and progressive development of an art to which 
mankind owes so much. 

Condé’s Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, translated by 


| Mrs. Foster, Vol. III., which completes Mr. Bohn’s edi- 


tion of this very valuable and interesting work. 

Sharpe’s Road-book for the Rail: the Two Divisions, 
West and East. This is our old friends Cary & Paterson, 
with a new face—one for the iron roads; and containing, 
as it does, on a scale of ten miles to an inch, notices of 
the towns, villages, principal seats, historical localities, 
and other objects of interest on the route, it will no doubt 
soon grow into as great repute as its slower and time- 


| honoured predecessors. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Grawvitte’s Vaniry or Doomatisrre. 

Mitne on AnNUITIRS. 

Tae Benerrr reat Tace Carirtans recerve sy Jesvs Censt Onv~ 

crrtep. Translated from the French, by A. G. 1570. Or any old 
Edition. 

particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 

sent to Ma. Barz, Publisher of “NOTES AND OCEnIES” 

186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Sraicetann’s Queens or Exctanp. Vol. XII. 


Wanted by John Smith, 18. Commercial Street, Leeds. 

First Fifty Lessons. 

Wanted by Seeleys, 54. Fleet Street. 

4to. Londen, 

or rue New Testament. Translated by 
) SVvO. 


Andover (U.8.). N 
rue New Testamenr Diaraect. 890. 


Bryan's Dietrowany or Parvrers axp Exonavens. 
i8i6. Vol. I 
Wrver's Garex Grawwan 
oses Stuart and E. Robinson. 
Srcanr’s (Moses) Gaam™an or 
1838, 


Wanted by Rev. C. W. Bingham, Bingham's Melcombe, Dorchester. 
Eanty Prosz Romances. Edited by W.J.Thoms. Nos. 2, 4, 5,6, 1, 
11, 12. 


Wanted by Messrs. John & Thos. Gardner, Gardner's Library, 
Guildford. 


Vol. ITt. 
amons. Vol. 1V. Original Editicn. 
. Original Edition. 
om. 1812 to 1847. 
s anv Picrcars. J. Burns, 1846. 


Wanted by Charles Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


lerick Madden. 3 V. 


Lavamon's Baur. Edited by Sir Fr 
, 1 . In Gaelic. 


momas A Kemprs's Iurrarton or Caaisr. 
Scotland. 

Roserrson’s Wonks. Vol. XI. (12-Vol. Edition.) 8vo. 
It is the 4th Vol. of the History of America. 

Wanted by Williams 4 Norgate, 14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Editio 


ols. } 
Published in 


London, 1820. 


Herovorvs, Edidit J. Gaisford, Altera » Emendata. 
I 


‘om. Oxonii, 1859. 


Wanted by Alvert F. Jackson, 2. Middle Temple Lane, Middle Temple. 











